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Packing Boxes | 50% reduction 
Labor of Packing 50% reduction 
Storage Space 90% reduction 


Handling 75% reduction 


| 
With This Economy Goes Greater Safety 





by using 


Hinde & Dauch 
Corrugated 
Fibre Boxes 


They stand handling that would destroy ordinary wooden 
boxes, and carry your goods through unharmed and safe 
from dirt and damp. 


They are used successfully in carrying everything from Emery 
Wheels to Eggs—always cheaply, safely, without breakage 
or loss of contents. 
| 
J 


Send at once for ‘“‘How to Pack It’’—free. This is not a catalogue, 
but a book of useful hints on packing and packing costs. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Address Toronto, Canada 








For Canadian Trade, 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Leading Commercial and Traffic Organizations 


The National industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is to 
interchange ideas concerning traffic mat- 
ters, to co-operate with the Interstate 

Commerce Commission, state 

commissions and transportation compa- 

nies in promoting and securing better un- 
derstanding by the public and the state 
and national governments of the needs of 
the traffic world; to secure proper legis- 
lation where deemed necessary, and the 
modification of present laws where con- 
sidered harmful to the free interchange 
of commerce; with the view to advance 
fair dealing and to promote, conserve 
and protect the commercial and trans- 
portation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

Officers. 

te RR ery & Pe ea ee eee President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce and 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

W. H. Chandler .......... Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Dept., Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 

Oscar F. Bell ........ Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

MS We; TOOT ak icate ssc. Asst. Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadel- 
phia. Walter B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel 

Butler, Secy., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National implement and Vehicle Associa- 

tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Trf. Mer., 

American Trust Bldg., Chicago, IIL 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 

Manufacturers’ Association, in charge of 

traffic of industries located at Sterding 
and 0 Falls, tll. 
oO 


H, H. ES SS tee President 
Av NN. Bregtord iis. ....c3s. Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh ...... Secretary-Treasurer 
W. E. Long...............Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to move- 
ment of traffic to or from Sterling and 
Rock Falls, Ill, should be addressed to 
the Traffic Manager, General Offices, 
Lawrence Building, Sterling, IL 
The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 

Donelson, Pres.; . G. Thomas, Vice- 


Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 


DIRECTORY OF 






Charles Conradis 
Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
606-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 
Interstate Commerce Cases only 


602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Walter E. McCornack 


‘Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission; Counselor at Law 
Suite 056 First National Bank Bidg.. 
Chicago, Ill. 


C. D. Chamberlin 
Attorney at Law and Commerce 


1019-1028 Rose Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Memphis, Tenn. 

Traffic Bureau of Associated industries, 
Central Manufacturing District. Knee- 
land Ball, Pres.; H. D. Eberly, Vice- 
Pres.; B. T. Rath, Secy.: and Tratiic 
Director, Chicago. 

National League of Commission Merchants 
of the United States. John C. Scales, 
Pres., Chicago, Ill.; R. S. French,’ Busi- 
ness Manager, 90 West Broadway, New 
York. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of New York. Thomas 
A. Gantt, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 
Brooklyn Traffic Club. Joseph Mills, 

Pres.; Frank Rochambeau, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Kansas City. John W. 
McCoy, Pres.; Alfred A. ild, Secy. 
Topeka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, 
Pres.; Samuel] E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 
The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
im G. Shinkle, Pres.; J. W. MacIntosh, 

ecy. 
The Traffic Club of Cee Fred Zim- 
merman, Pres.; W. H. harton, Secy. 
The Transportation Association of Chi- 
cago. A. D. Davis, Pres.; W. I. Chud- 
leigh, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. George 
J. Lincoln, Pres,; Don C. Hunter, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of St. Louis. Oliver H. 
Greene, Pres.; W. S. Crilly, Secy-Treas. 
The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. J. -¥. 
Townsend, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 
The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
William Thorn, Pres.; L. E. Stone, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 
bok P. Libby, Pres.; C. A. Anderson, 

ecy. 
The Transportation Club of Louisville. 
F. G. Maus, Pres.; S. J. McBride, Secy. 


The Transportation Club of Toledo. Jos- 
aa Goldbaum, Pres.; Harry S. Fox, 
ecy. 

The Traffic Club of Baltimore. W. W. 
Erdman, Pres.; C. C. Kailer, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Dallas. Mark Ford, 
Pres.; C. E. Hinds, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. F. M. 


Andrews, Pres.; R. Flickinger, Secy. 
Washington Traffic Club. D. M. Fisher, 
Pres.; W. B. Peckham, Secy. 
Transportation Club of Buffalo. J. H. 
Meglemry, Pres.; Henry Adema, Secy. 


ATTORNEY 


H. R. Small 


Practices Before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. (5190 Law Bldg.) 


The Traffic Club of Newark. Arthur Ham- 
ilton, Pres.; Roy S. Busby, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Seattle. W. 
H. Olin, Pres.; F. C. Nessly, Secy.- 
Treas. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
Charles P. Hackett, Pres.; W. R. Hur- 
ley, Secy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco. 
Henry Avila, Pres.; James G. Melvin, 
Secy. 

The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
Wallace A. McGowan, Pres.; Claude 
Manlove, Secy. 

The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham. T. L. Hill, Pres.; J. W. 
Bryan, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. M. S. 
Thurber, Pres.: J. M. Burdick, Secy. 
Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. 
R. MeNitt, Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Milwaukee. C. C. Backus, 

Pres.; H. L. Taylor, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Lima, O. Lloyd 
P. Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 
Treas. : 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Fred M. Briggs, Pres.; F. J 
Greenley, Secy.-Treas. 

Transportation Club of Peoria. 
Grier, Pres.; C. H. Gillig, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Cleveland. J. W. Clark, 
Pres.; M. F. Doyle, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Erie, Pa. E. F. Smith, 
Pres.;: M. W. Eismann, Secy. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal. C. A. Thurston, Pres.; H. 
C. Smith, Secy.-Treas. 


Sa he 


Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla. R. H. 
May, Pres.; F. C. Sawyer, Secy.-Treas. 
The Traffic Club of Fort Worth. R. E. 


Lay, Pres.; R. R. Wilson, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of the Greater Dayton 
Association. J. W. Cobey, Chairman; 
E. G. Biechler, Secy. : 

The Portland Transportation Club. Blaine 
Hallock, Pres.; W. O. Roberts, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Omaha. E. C. Wil- 
bur, Pres.; C. D. Baline, Secvy. 

The Houston Traffic Club. R. H. Spencer, 
Pres.; F. A. Leftingwell, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; 
L. E. Golden, Secy. 

Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Jean Paul Muller 
ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Cases Involving Financial and Operating Analyses, 
Cast of Bervlee Teete sad Cosaparion . and other 
a be tion before State and Federal Commis- 

ns aD " 


Blackmar & Bundschu 
Attorneys and Counseiors 
Suite 904 Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Special Attention to Rate Claims and 
Practice Before Interstate Commerce Commission 


Leslie J. L . Hugh C. Smith 
former U. 8. Atty. former Asst. U. 8. Atty. 
Paul E. Edmonson. 


Bradley. Otis M. 
Lyons & Smith 
LAWYERS 
Mr. Bradley, formerly with Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has charge of the preparation of cases 


before the Commission. 
Suite 1003-6 Republic Bidg., Kansas]City,{ Mo 


W. 8S. Morris, Jr. 


Attorney at Law 


Practices Before Interstate Commerce| Transportation Law and Interstate 
Commission 


Commerce Cases 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Co. and American Refrigerator Transit Co. 
in Interstate Commerce and Public Service and Util- 
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COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
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AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIEG 


To The TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Who Must Keep UP TO THE MINUTE 


On Tariff Filings, Rejections, Suspensions, and the other Most Important 
Traffic Happenings 


Our Daily Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin Will Appeal: 


LET US SEND SAMPLES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WO#PLD, please mention this paper in writing to attorneys. 
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Other Traffic Managers 
Are Convinced 


Hoboken Shore Road—a terminal belt line on the Hoboken 
Shore—has made a record,in relief of freight congestion 
in the Port of New York. As a result, everywhere through- 
out West and South traffic managers are billing their 
freight “Via Hoboken Shore Road,” thus avoiding tie-ups, 


and assuring themselves of making steamer connections. 


Hoboken Shore Road Will 
Rescue Your Freight From Delay 





Our service costs you nothing on carlots. Our earnings 
are paid by the trunk lines. 

We move freight directly between the trunk lines and 
steamship companies (listed to the right) with ONE 
HANDLING, by using trucks which carry a ton at a time. 
All our equipment is modern. Our switching facilities are 
practically perfect. 

We co-operate with the railroad handling your freight. We 
can save you time, breakage, money, claims, forfeitures. 


SS, 


Why not use our efficient terminal service in your next 
Eastbound shipment? A trial will convince you. 


HOBOKEN SHORE ROAD, Foot of Fifth St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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Hoboken Shore Road 





connects with 
D. L. & W. R. R. 
West Shore R. R.. 
New York Central 
(Except between Chatham 
and Mt. Vernon and Nep- 
perhan, N.Y.) 
N. ¥Y. O. & W. R. R. 
Central ‘R. R. of N. J. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Erie R. R. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


For all carlot shipments. 


It handles freight to the 
Holland-American Line 
Scandinavian-American Line 
Wilson Line 
Hamburg-American Line i 
North German Llioyd Line t 
All freight billed “Via PS ra 
Hoboken Shore Read” /“ < 
is accepted by these / & 
lines despite any / os 
embargo e 





Sacks and Dissatisfied Customers 


The bag and other flimsy containers are breeders of dissatisfied customers and 


mean countless annoyances to you. 





Mr. Shipper: 


Are you guilty of shipping in porous bags? 


‘Are you satisfied to stake the reputation of your company on the carrying ability of cloth or 


paper sacks? Is there a weak link in your chain? 


Answer these questions to yourself and you will no doubt find that you have been penny wise 


and pound foolish. 
Let Us Help You Get Away from the Bag 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. D. HOLLINGSHEAD CO., **ésidsect" 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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The 
Man Element 


is the distinguishing feature 
of express service. 


On the wagon that picks up 
your shipment— 


At the depot where it is 
checked and recorded— 


In the special car which 
carries 1t— 


MeN watch, guard, expe- 
dite, record the [progress of 
your shipment. 


It is man-service, personal and quick; not machine- 
like and slow. It makes your package arrive on time— 
it makes express service a personal one. 


Whatever or wherever—Wells Fargo can transport it 
for you safely and quickly. ‘The service will be as 
personal and satisfying as it humanly can be. And 
that is because of the man-element in Wells Fargo. 


Speed Your Goods via Express 


Wells Fargo & Company Express 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
at San Francisco has given the grand prize— 
the highest possible award—to Wells Fargo 
for perfected ahd extensive express service. 


A\GiCe> 
Teteerea Ge) 
\ Express 4 


oreretere. 
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SHORTENING THE RECORD 





One not familiar with methods in cases before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would read with 
surprise and incredulity the statement in the Wash- 


ington correspondence of The Traffic World that. 


the submission under a stipulation of facts of argu- 
ment in a recent reparation case was a novelty in 
the practice of the Commission and might think 
there had been some error in the report of the 
pleased expression on the faces of the commissioners 
and their commendation of the innovation. 
inferred from these expressions of pleasure, facial 
and vocal, that the Commission would be pleased if 
shippers and carriers would oftener get together 
on agreed statements of facts and thus tender to 


It was 


the Commission only the issues on which there is 
difference of opinion. Why should it not be pleased 
and why should it not insist on, or at least suggest, 
some such method wherever possible in individual 
Of course, the Commission cannot compel 
shippers and carriers to do this if they do not wish 
to and often, from the nature of the case, an agreed 
statement of facts might be impossible. 
plan of shortening the evidence, ‘simplifying the 
issues, and saving the time of shippers, carriers, and 
the commissioners themselves could be devised in 
nearly every case that now causes a vast accumula- 
tion of record, much of which proves nothing and 
ects nowhere, and an expenditure of time and money 
that could be much better employed. 

Examiner Satterfield, who is conducting the hear- 
ings in the matter of a uniform bill of lading, made 

good and workable suggestion along this line 
which has taken form in an agreement by carriers 


cases? 


But some 
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and shippers to meet through committees at the 
close of the hearings, agree, where agreement is 
possible, on any changes to be made in the bill, and 
then agree as to what matters in dispute are to be 
submitted to the Commission. The arrangement 
necessitates a postponement in the dates for the 
filing of briefs and for argument, but in the long 
run it will save time and money and much exercise 
of spirit. . 
Everyone who has attended an important hear- 
ing before the Commission or an examiner has lis- 
tened to a great mass of testimony unnecessarily 
cumulative, much of it unimportant even if true, 
and much of it irrelevant. Exhibit on exhibit fat- 
tens the record and increases the cost and the chance 
of hasty, and therefore unsatisfactory, digestion. 
Mr. Norton, in commenting on Chairman Mc- 
Chord’s reception of the way this reparation case 


_ was presented, said there were few cases in which 


such practice could be followed, but he said time 
could be saved by making up a code of trial rules 
which even an examiner who was not a lawyer 
might enforce. Why is not something like that 
done? If it could be and then if carriers and ship- 
pers at the suggestion or compulsion of commis- 
sioners or examiner would, in individual cases, get 
together at least on the things to be disputed,’ the 
overworked Commission would be much relieved 
and there would be a corresponding saving in pub- 
lic money and in the time and money of others. 
It would hardly be proper or possible for the Com- 
mission to enforce the strict rules of evidence that 
obtain in court practice, but as things now are the 
lid is. never put on.. In fact, there is no lid. 





FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE 





As at once an example to shippers of a com- 
mendable effort to co-operate with carriers in 
keeping down the car shortage and a forceful 
presentation of present conditions, we take pleas- 
ure in mentioning a circular sent out by C. H. 
Tiffany, traffic manager of the New England 
Paper and Pulp Traffic Association, urging the 
New England paper manufacturing trade to co- 
operate in every way toward. promoting the 
efficiency of railway freight equipment by prompt 
release of cars under load. 

“There have been a number of cdnferences 
between traffic representatives of some of the 
largest New England shipping interests,” says 
the circular, “and also between these men and 
the operating and traffic .officers of the New 
England railroads with reference to the unprece- 
dented volume of' traffic now flowing in all direc- 
tions: and the consequent blockades and _ periodi- 
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cal embargoes. The facilities of our New Eng- 
land railroads are to-day strained toward the 
breaking point and the situation is kept con- 
stantly critical and may, at any moment, develop 
into a condition of widespread paralysis of trans- 
pggtation facilities. Four thousand eastbound 
cars, more or less, are pouring into New England 
daily—a volume of traffic absolutely without 
precedent. The New Haven had on its tracks 
at the close of business, February 9, 14,000 cars 
awaiting unloading. The Boston & Maine upon 
the same day had approximately 10,000 cars and 
the other New England roads had correspond- 
ing numbers or a total of perhaps thirty-five or 
forty thousand cars awaiting unloading. This 
does not necessarily mean that the consignees 
were slow in releasing cars, but it does most 
emphatically mean if you are slow you will 


contribute toward producing a paralysis of trans- - 


portation facilities which may at any moment 
shut down your mills.” 

As further emphasizing the condition with re- 
gard to car shortage, it is said in Detroit that 
some makers of automobiles have found it neces- 
sary to lessen production because there is no 
place to store machines when completed pending 
shipment. Export shipments, as we have before 
pointed out, are being made on flat cars. 

The February 1 statement of the American 
Railway Association, giving a sumniary of freight 
car surpluses and shortages, showed that the total 
surplus had decreased to 52,449 from 70,391 on 
January:1 and the total shortage had increased 
to 30,964 from 23,310 on January 1. 

This is no time for spasmodic or halfway 
measures. It is a time not only for co-opera- 
tion by. shippers in the prompt release of equip- 
ment and for speedy use by carriers of all possi- 
ble devices to relieve the present emergency, but 
for serious study of the entire situation with a 
view to permanent relief. ‘The carriers have a 
long way to go before they achieve anything like 
efficiency in the movement of their freight cars. 


HANDLING LOCAL PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 





Must steam as the motive power for handling 
local passenger traffic go? The New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission seems to think so. It 
has sounded a warning to the railroads of the 
state that they must find some more convenient 
and economical means for handling local pas- 
senger business to meet the competition of the 
trolley and the automobile unless they want to 
see a continuance of the falling off in local pas- 
senger revenue that has marked the last, few 
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years. The Commission urges the railroads to 
study the possibilities of the gasoline-driven rail- 
road car. 

“The familiar local train,” says an opinion by 
Commissioner Frank Irvine, “composed of. loco- 
motive, baggage and express car, and two or 
three coaches, is in a state of obsolescence. Such 
trains carry ‘only those who have no other avail- 
able means ‘of transportation. Some, cheaper, 
faster and more comfortable method of transport- 
ing local* passengers must be adopted or else the 
railroads must continue .to transport them at a 
loss in spite of wise economies and in spite of 
reasonable curtailments of service.” 

The opinion was rendered on the denial by the 
Commission of the complaint of Ralph Harter 
and other ‘residents of Cortland, and points be- 
tween there and Auburn on the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, asking for earlier morning and _ later 
evening service into and out of Auburn. The 
case, says Commissioner Irvine, is ‘typical of 
scores through that part of the state, gridironed 
by main and branch lines of railroad. As in 
many other cases, it has been shown that public 
convenience would be served by additional trains, 
yet the railroad has been able to show that even 
if the cost of this service could be barely met, 
it would be at the expense of revenue now being 
derived from the present trains, which are barely 
paying, and would result in a generally unprofit- 
able operation. 

Pointing to the fact that almost every village 
in the state can now be reached by an improved 
highway at all seasons of the year, and to the 
tremendous growth of the automobile, Commis- 
sioner Irvine says of the latter: “A few years 
ago the summer toy of the rich man, it has now 
become the convenient passenger and freight ve- 
hicle of almost all classes. It is safe to assume 
that its use will not diminish.” 

The gasoline-driven railroad car is suggested 
by Commissioner Irvine as the solution of this 
problem of local railroad service, though he says 
it has not yet been so thoroughly demonstrated un- 
der the topographical and climatic conditions of 
New York State as to warrant the Commission 
in prescribing its use in this and other cases. 


“There is evidence in the record,” Mr. Irvine 
says, “that gasoline cars have been operated on 
the Central New York Southern between Auburn 
and Ithaca at an expense of less than twenty- 
nine cents per mile. This operation has not con- 
tinued long enough, however, to determine the 
important factor of depreciation. If the solution 


does not lie in gasoline, it. must be found else- 
(Continued on page 422) 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 





Meyer to Become Chairman.—Under 
the operation of the rotation rule, 
adopted a few years ago, Balthasar 
Henry Meyer becomes chairman of 
the’ Commission early in March and 
Charles Caldwell McChord goes down 
to the foot of the list of Commission- 
ers, due to become chairman again in 
seven years. When Commissioner 
Meyer has finished his year’s term in 
the office which Commissioner Knapp 
held for so many’ years, Messrs. Hall and Daniels will 
come té the front. Then, during the last year of his 
term, Commissioner Clements will again serve his col- 
leagues as spokesman. Assumption of the chairmanship 
means the taking over of control of the administrative 
work of the body and usually the retention of the work 
in which the Commissioner has specialized. So far as 
the working of the Commission is concerned, the public 
ean see no difference, because there is none that can be 
made perceptible outside the office. 





Shortening of the Record.—lIt is believed that the Com- 
mission is contemplating a serious effort to shorten cases 
before it. The commendation given W. E. Lamb and T. J. 
Norton for clipping the reparation phase of the Arlington 
Heights- precooling case did not merely happen. Mr. 
Norton, it may be recalled, said that, in his opinion, the 
Commission could bring about a shortening by prescrib- 
ing a code of trial rules to be administered by the ex- 
aminers. At present, unless an examiner uses a strong 
arm, the record in a given case can be padded to almost 
any extent by the introduction of cumulative testimony. 
That the examiners use the strong arm method, at times, 
is well known. That they have no real authority to tell 
lawyers and witnesses where to chop off the flow of words 
is equally well known. Attorney-Examiner Woods, in the 
Decatur Navigation case, is said to have abbreviated the 
testimony in a novel way. When a number of shippers 
along the river had testified that.they would be benefited 
by the re-establishment of through route and joint rate 
arrangements, there remained on the list of witnesses 
many others who would testify to the same general effect. 
The examiner looked over his glasses and asked if they 
would testify to the same effect. They said they would. 
Therefore he hauled up the remaining witnesses and 
swore them in squads of twenty. He asked them if they 
had heard the testimony of the preceding witness. They 
had. They also\said they would adopt it as their own. 
Then he told that squad to step aside and the next was 
called on in the same way. In that manner he com- 
pressed the testimony of forty or fifty witnesses into two 


‘or three pages of typewriting. Examiner LaRoe is also 


credited with having’ given like treatment to a town- 
meeting list of witnesses in another case. Not all ex- 
aminers, however, are willing to run the risk of arousing 
a lawyer, who may think -it is a good thing for him and 
his clients to make a long record. , 





Government Ownership of Railroads.—The question of 
government ownership of railroads and other transporta 
tion facilities will soon be under discussion in Congress, 
vrobably on a concrete proposition. The Senate, on 
lebruary 15, amended the Newlands resolution, providing 
lor a congressional inquiry into government regulation 
61 transportation so that the inquiry will cover not only 
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regulation, but government ownership. The Borah amend- 
ment was written into the resolution by a vote of 29 
to 23. Thirty-four senators did not vote or explain why 
they were absent or refrained from voting. Senators 
Newlands and Underwood, who have been engineering 
the proposal to have Congress inquire into the present 
regulation: scheme, voted against the Borah amendment. 
It is not certain that all who voted for the amendment 
favor government ownership. Nor is it certain that all 
those who voted against it are opposed. The vote, how- 
ever, is taken as indicating that there are perhaps more 
senators favoring government ownership than there are 
who -are definitely opposed to it. The most significant 
fact is that what may have been proposed as a scheme 
for preventing legislation at. this session has been con- 
verted into a move for bringing forward more radical 
legislation than has heretofore been proposed. Senator 
Borah, in “urging his amendment, carefully avoided indi- 
cating where he stands. But he called attention to the 
fact that advocates of government ownership are point- 
ing to the fact that Germany’s ownership and manage- 
ment of railroads forced France and England to take 
over the management of the railroads in their territory. 
That prompted Senator Newlands to remark that the war, 
in so far as it raises the question as to how the railroads 
shall be controlled, is a contest between the democratic 
socialism of England and the autocratic socialism of 
Germany. ; 





The Demands of Railroad Labor.—The Commission, as 
a body, can have nothing to say about the proposed d= 
mand of railroad operatives for a shortening of working 
hours and increases in pay for overtime. According to 
the declaration of railroad managers, the demands, if 
made and granted, will cause an increase of from 25 to 
40 per cent in the item in operating costs covering wages. 
How much of an increase in the cost of operations grant 
of the demand would make has not been estimated. It 
is certain, however, that every cent of the extra money 
would have to be raised by increases in rates. An ex- 
amination of the Commission’s report in the Five Per 
Cent case indicates that it allowed the advance because 
of unusual and emergency conditions; therefore the in- 
ference is that when the conditions became normal, the 
Commission, upon proper showing by shippers, would re- 
duce the rates to the old level. Shortening of the day 
to “eight hours or less,” as proposed in the plan now 
before the train operatives, would make impossible re- 
ductions to the old level in any. consideraple number of 
rates. The Commission having no power to prevent such 
a reduction in hours of work could not refuse to take 
judicial notice of the increase in expenses to which the 
carriers had been subjected. The railroad managers, in 
their talks to the public, call attention’ to the fact that 
the demand, if made, will come from 19 per cent of the 
employes, who now absorb 28 per cent of the payroll. 
The railroad managers think the expense would ultimately 
have to be borne by the 1,500,000 other employes and the 
600,000 stockholders. They do not mention the rates that 
will have to be kept up at the present level. If other 
figures submitted by the railroad managers are accurate, 
the shortening of hours would add about $200,000,000 a 
year to the payroll. That sum is much in excess of the 
ordinary estimate of addition made to revenues on ac- 
count of the five per cent advance. 





Status of Shipper Before the Commission.—Dr. Need- 
ham, in his brief in the McLean Lumber’Co. case, brings 
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out the fact that if the shipper cannot get from the Co:n- 
mission what he thinks he is entitled to have, he is “down 
and out.” The brief comes at a time when the Brandeis 
nomination has raised the question as to what is the 
proper attitude of the Commission and its employes to 
take when carriers propose advances. .The public in- 
terest, according to the reasoning used and authorities 
cited in the McLean case, is to have the orders of the 
Commission enforced. When a carrier proposes advances 
in rates, it is suggested, there is every reason why the 
Commission and its employes should hold the carrier 
to the burden, placed upon it by the statute, of proving 
that the advanced rate would not be unreasonable. When 
an employe of the Commission is easily convinced that 
a carrier has proved that the new rate would not be 
unreasonable, the shipper td that extent is shut out.. He 
cannot go to the courts. The public interest is to have 
the orders of the Commission carried out. In an ad- 
vanced rate case the carrier is as helpless, after the 
Commission has decided, as the shipper. It cannot go 
to court to prove that the Commission made a mistake 
in refusing to allow a nine-cent rate to be advanced to 
ten cents. If the Commission orders a rate reduced, 
however, the carrier, in theory, at least, always may 
question the validity of what has been done. In an ad- 
vanced:rate case, apparently, the shipper and the carrier 
are more nearly on terms of equality than in instances in 
which formal complaints have been filed. 





Paducah to Cairo or Cairo to Paducah.—May 1 will we 
moving day for Paducah or Cairo. On that day Paducah 
will come down to the: level of Cairo or Cairo will move 
toward the city farther up the Ohio, in accordance with 
the orders of the Commission in the Paducah. Board of 
Trade cases. If Cairo is kept in the St. Louis group for 
rate-making purposes on shipments from the East to the 
Southwest, then Paducah will also move to St. Louis, 
bidding Nashville a curt good-bye. Paducah objects to 
the society of Nashville, for the purpose of making rates 
to the southwest. Without doubt she would like Nash- 
ville extremely well for rate-making purposes to the 
southeast. A. BS. H. 


LAKE LINE CASE DEVELOPMENTS 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Wasnington, D. C. 

A decision in the Lehigh Valley lake-line case is °x- 
pected before the season of navigation opens, about the 
middle of April. The special court, composed of Circuit 
Judges McPherson, Buffington and Wooley, sitting at Phil- 
adelphia, has issued a restraining order on the applica- 
tion of the Lehigh Valley. The matter will be heard 
on its merits March 17. According to R. W. Barrett, 
solicitor for the railroad company, the significance of a 
hearing on that day is to be read in the fact that Barrett 
is Irish and March 17 is the day of all days for such as he. 
Assistant Counsel Hines appeared for the Commission 
at the hearing February 12. He and Mr. Barrett went 
into the questions at issue at considerable length before 
the noon recess of the court. The judges called them 
together after luncheon and asked them if they could 


not submit the case on the record as then made up. Mr. . 


Barrett said. he was not prepared to do that, because he 
had not closely examined the answer of the government. 
That answer, however, is no more than that there was 
substantial evidence before the Commission on which it 
based its decision that there is a possibility of compe- 
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tition between the rail lines of the Lehigh Valley and its 
boat line. 3 ; 

It would not be thought surprising if the injunction 
were made permanent, even if the three judges have 
doubts as to whether the order should be permanently 
set aside. By making their order permanent the special 
court would stay the operation of the order until the 
subject can be threshed out in the Supreme Court. A 
continuance of the order would enable the Lehigh to 
continue the operation of its boats during the coming 
season, and thereby reduce the inconvenience both sides 
admit will fall on shippers because of the divorce order, 
the effectiveness of which has not been attacked by the 
trunk lines, the rails of which extend to Chicago. If the 
Lehigh Valley wins it is taken for granted the Lacka- 


‘wanna will also escape from the order. If they get clear, it 


is believed to be possi™e for those companies to take 
over the boats belonging to trunk lines that do extend 
to Chicago. Such an arrangement, however, would give 
the Lehigh and the Lackawanna a strategical position they 
do not at present hold, and it is possible the other trunk 
lines would not like the idea. There is nothing positive 
on that point at the Commission. It is believed, however, 
to be a certainty that if the courts allow the Lehigh and 
the Lackawanna to continue the operation of boats, the 
purpose of the law, to break up the supposed control of 
the railroads over water transportation will be defeated 
and thus it will be necessary for Congress either to for- 
bid the ownership or operation of boat lines by railroads, 
or allow it and look to the Commission so to regulate 
such ownership and operation as to enable boats not con- 
trolled by railroads to operate, in connection with rail 
lines, on terms as favorable as the rail lines make to their 
boat- line connections, disregarding, if necessary, the 
bookkeeping arrangements whereby, according to the argu- 
ments of the Commission’s counsel, it is made to appear 
that the boat lines do not earn a direct profit for their 


owners. 


CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 


a) 

The American Railway Association’s Statistical State- 
ment No. 13, giving a summary of freight car surpluses 
and shortages for Feb, 1, 1916, with comparisons, shows: 

Total surplus, Feb. 1, 1916, 52,449; Jan. 1, 1916, 70,391; 
Feb. 1, 1915, 227,473. 

The surplus for Jan. 1, 1916, includes figures reported 
since the issue of Statistical Statement. No. 12. 

Almost one-half of box car surplus of 12,793 cars is in 
the Southeast, very little in any other one section. The 
surplus of other equipment is distributed over the entire 
country, the largest amount being on the Pacific coast. 

Total shortage, Feb. 1, 1916, 30,964; Jan. 1, 1916, 23,310: 
Feb. 1, 1915, 832. 

The shortage for Jan. 1, 1916, includes figures reported 
since the issue of Statistical Statement No. 12. 

The total shortage. is approximately 7,500 greater than 
Jan. 1. The most important box car shortage is west 
of Chicago, with smaller shortages in adjoining territory. 
The prineipal coal car shortage is in the East. 


The figures by classes of cars follow: 





Classes. Surplus. Shortage. 
NN aan wie eg area we 0) ae Aw aad 12,793 22,209 
DOE. eo delnareanddates calawewws 7,401 256 
Coal and gondola... ... 050.0%. 12,845 6,888 
PEIBCCHANCOUS. «2 0.40 o0'e.5 0:0 dues 19,410 1,611 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


LUMBER AND FOREST PRODUCTS 


CASE NO. 6366 (37_I. C..C., 730-738) 
BIG BASIN LUMBER co. ET AL. VS. SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC CO. ET AL. 

Submitted May 16, 1914. Decided Jan. 20, 1916. 
Allegations that defendants’ rates are unreasonable for the 
transportation of lumber and forest products from points in 
California and southern Oregon to various destinations in 
the east, and that competitors operating in Oregon and 
Washington, in the “inland empire’ and in Mexico are un- 

duly preferred, not sustained. Complaint dismissed. 





F. D. Madison, O. K. Cushing and I. E. Richter for complain- 
ants; C. W. Durbrow for Southern Pacific Co.; E. W. Camp 
for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co.; H. A. Scandrett for 
Union Pacific R. R. Co.; W. F.. Dickinson and S. H. Johnson 
for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. and Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf Ry. Co.; D. M. Swobe for McCloud River R. R. 
Co.; A. P. Matthew for Western Pacific Ry. Co.; Hawkins & 
Franklin and W. C. Barnes for El Paso & Southwestern sys- 
tem; S V. Carey and E. M. Fronk for Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., intervener; F. G. Donaldson for West Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Assn., intervener; W. C. McCulloch for West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn. and Eastern Cregon Lum- 
ber Producers’ Assn., interveners; J. S. Burchmore, A. P. Bry- 
ant and W. D. Clumpner for Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co., in- 
tervener., 


HALL, Commissioner: 

Complainants manufacture lumber and forest products 
in California and southern Oregon. They allege that 
defendants’ carload rates are unreasonable for the trans- 
portation of these commodities to all points of destination 
specified in Transcontinental Freight Bureau eastbound 
special tariff No. S. R. 1015, I. C. C. No. 966. They fur- 
ther allege that. complainants, their traffic, and their 
lumber-producing locality in California are subjected to 
unjust discrimination and to undue and _ unreasonable 
prejudice and disadvantage, and that certain competitors, 
their traffic and the localities in which they operate are 
given undue and unreasonable preference and advantage, 
in that defendants accord to such competitors operating 
in Oregon and Washington, in the “inland empire” and in 
Mexico, respectively, on shipments to common points of 
destination, rates relatively much lewer than those ex- 
acted from complainants, and transit facilities which are 
not accorded to complainants. The inland empire is 
described in the record as the territory in Washington, 
eastern Oregon, northern Idaho and western Montana, 
lying between the Rocky and the Cascade mountains. 
A reference to the diagram following will show the ter- 
ritory of origin involved. : 

Several associations of lumber manufacturers intervened 
to protect the interests of members operating in the 
Northwest. Others intervened who were the complainants 
in a separate proceeding then pending before us and 
since decided in Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. vs. S. P. Co., 
33 I. C.-C., 332 (The Traffic World, April 3, 1915, p. 696). 
Their intervention was in support of their claim that 
any findings to be made in this proceeding should be re- 
stricted to lumber as distinguised from the articles man- 
ufactured by them from lumber and involved in that 
separate proceeding. z 

Complainants manufacture and deal in pine lumber and 
do not assail the lumber rates in so far as applicable to 
other kinds: of wood. Pine lumber is also produced in 
the competing localities mentioned above, and, while the 
varieties differ to some extent, is substantially the same 





so far as commercial requirements are concerned. It is 
used principally in the manufacture of sash, doors, blinds, 
interior finish and box shooks, and for all kinds of mill- 
work. 

By the tariff in question, as amended, defendants group 
designated points of origin in California, Nevada, Oregon 
and Utah, into six groups, called the Coast, Truckee, Haw- 
ley, Blinzig, Virgilia and Keddie groups, respectively. 
Most of the complainants operate in the Coast group, the 
largest of the six, comprising many poirts in California 
and a few in Oregon. The Truckee group includes points 
on the line of the Southern Pacific Co. in Utah, Nevada 
and central California; the Hawley group, points on the 
Western Pacific Railway also in Utah, Nevada and Cal- 
ifornia; and the three remaining groups, other points on 
the line of the latter carrier in California. 

To common points of destination on and east of the 
Missouri River the carload rates on lumber from . the 
Coast and Blinzig groups are substantially the same, from 
the Virgilia group generally 2 cents less, and from the 
other groups generally 3 cents less. All rates are stated 
herein in cents per 100 pounds on carload shipments. 
From the Truckee group rates apply “via Southern Pacific 
Co., via Ogden, Utah, only,” and from the Hawley group 
“via Western Pacific Railway, via Salt Lake City, Utah, 
only.” 

Four distinct issues are presented: 

1. Are the rates charged complainants reasonable? 

2. Are northwestern competitors unduly preferred in 
rates? 

38. Are Mexican competitors so preferred? 

4. Are competitors unduly preferred in transit facili- 
ties? 

For convenience, these issues will be considered in the 
order stated. 

1. The evidence under this head was directed almost 
entirely to the reasonableness of the rates charged com- 
plainants to points of destination on the Missouri River 
and east thereof, as compared with the corresponding 
rates from competing localities to the same points. De- 
fendants insist that this issue was abandoned by com- 
plainants, and instance the testimony of two witnesses 
for complainants who, in response to inquiries, stated that 
the issue of discrimination would cover the whole com- 
plaint. It is unnecessary to pass upon any technical 
objections. There is nothing in this record to show that 
the rates are unreasonable. The fact that they are rates 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic seaboard on a low-grade 
commodity is in itself significant. 

2. The lumber-producing points in the Northwest are, 
for rate-making purposes, divided into groups. We have 
here to consider only those in the north coast group in 
western Washington and Oregon, and those in the inland 
empire. As a general rule the latter take rates on lumber 
to common points of destination in the East which are 
a differential of 3 cents under those from the north coast 
group. This differential conforms to our findings in 
Potlatch Lumber Co. vs..N. P. Ry. Co., 14 i. c. OC. 44, 
49, one of the Northwest Lumber cases, 14 I. C. C., 1, 
23, 41, 51 and 61. To avoid confusion with the California- 
Oregon coast group points, those in western Washington 
and northern Oregon are commonly known as the north 
coast points. 

The principal lumber product of the north coast is fir. 





Owing to the greater strength of this wood it may be 
put to uses for which pine is not suitable. Complainants 
state, and the record is clear, that the only substantial 
competition encountered by them in marketing their prod- 
ucts is from the inland empire and northern Mexico, and 
is restricted to doors. , 

The evidence under this head is, however, devoted prin- 
cipally to various rate and other comparisons as against 
shipments from the north coast points, and not from the 
inland empire. While, as stated above, rates on lumber 
from the Northwest hear a general relationship, there 
are certain differences in the weights of fir and pine 
lumber, density of traffic, minimum carload weights, and 
car-mile earnings, all in favor of fir lumber, which lessen 
the helpfulness of the comparisons of record. Moreover, 
the comparisons of distance and ton-mile revenue in this 
record are based upon average group: distances, or dis- 
tances from selected points in the respective groups, and 
many of the distances thus computed are objected to as 
not fairly representative. 

The rates specifically attacked by complainants are 
among those shown in the following table of rates cn 
lumber, and are there contrasted with those from the 
north coast to the same destinations: 


From From 

north California 

coast coast 

To— points. points 
nn I LES ss CL bi bas e's eee Ses * bb Awd onde 45 50 
MD Oia old oo Ligws did Sig bro 64 oss ledgeucees 50 50 
RS Es Dane wh thangs d-n'6 waajesiele dt J3 46.0 bk ak o0-8 ~ 50 50 
I A lan Siig anata n SRN a 6 Gia gts dw.6 wie’s eae ke 55 55 
ES Ete a a JT es CA bei sod om bates o'0-6 ov d ecied 4s 55 60 
CEE ME Ee) on ots thd beled SEW eps ne Ree 4Vbleme 75 75 
ER Me ide che Wa nla dia os Sia beiaia mag's sé bo 71% 7) 
nad as id a x adhe o gaelic misacle.a'e eo oe b 73 75 
SS SS a or en ee ee 72 75 
IAI 1 LN. a. Usa ale 4G ke dokio We Kd draieW Sly eh. e's via led 75 80 


Complainants ask that their rates to Kansas City and 
Omaha be made 45 cents; to Chicago, 55 cents; to the 
Atlantic seaboard, the same as from the north coast, and 
to other destinations a differential of 3 cents over those 
from the inland empire in all cases where the present 
California rates exceed that differential. 

The intervening Northwest producers are chiefly in- 
terested in this feature of the case. They are neutral 
as to whether or not the California rates are unreason- 
able per se, but deny that California rates are relatively 
much higher than those from Oregon and Washington. 
They assert that if either locality has an advantage it 
is California. 


Lumber rates from points in the Northwest to destina- 
tions in the East and elsewhere: were before us in the 
Northwest Lumber cases, supra. We there approved rates 
of 45 and 50 cents from north coast points to St. Paul 
and Omaha, respectively. The carriers filed bills to en- 
join enforcement of our order and the case finally reached 
the Supreme Court of the United States for determina- 
tion of “the single question as to whether, in making the 
45-cent rate, the Commission acted within its power,” 
the carriers claiming that if 50 cents was a reasonable 
rate to Omaha for a distance of 1,800 miles, a rate of 
45 cents to St. Paul for a distance of 2,052 miles was 
not only unreasonable but unjust. The Supreme Court, 
in sustaining the validity of our order, stated that it 
does not follow, as a matter of law, that ‘rates should 
be the same for the same distance over two different 
roads, and further said that the per mile ratio of rates 
cannot be regarded as a necessary standard. Int. Com. 
Comm. vs. Union Pacific R. R.,.222 U. S., 541, at 551, 552. 

The 45-cent rate from north coast points to St. Paul 
is thus based on our order in the Northwest Lumber cases, 
supra. The local rate on lumber from St. Paul to Chicago, 
a distance of 410 miles, was 10 cents at the time of the 
hearing herein. This rate, compelled by water compe- 
tition from Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., to Chicago, 
naturally resulted in the low rate of 55 cents from north 
coast points to Chicago. The local rate of 10 cents from 
St. Paul to Chicago has since been advanced to 11 cents, 
and by tariffs filed to become effective on various dates 
during July, 1915, a further advance to 12 cents is pro- 
posed. The operation of these tariffs is now under sus- 
pense in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 675. 
The rate from north coast points to Chicago is still 55 
cents, as a proportional rate of 10 cents is now applicable 
on luniber from St. Paul to Chicago when and from north 
coast points. 
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From the California points the short line to Chicago 
is via Omaha. The rate to Omaha is 50 cents and the 
local rate from Omaha to Chicago, a distance of 492 miles, 
is 16 cents, an aggregate of 66 cents as against the 
through rate of 60 cents. From California points to Chi- 
cago there is also a proportional rate of 57.5 cents when 
for beyond. ; 

In Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. vs. S. P. Co., supra, we 
said, at page 342: 

The lumber rates from the north coast were the subject of a 
thorough investigation by the Commission in Oregon and Wash- 
ington Lumber Mfrs. Assn. vs. U. P..R. R. Co., 14 I. C. C., 1. 
These rates have also been considered in recent decisions: 
Betcher Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 26 I. C. C., 335; 
Wheeler Lumber Bridge and Supply Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., 30 I. C. C., 348. No new facts have been called to our 
attention in the present case which justify a revision of the 
lumber rates here attacked. 

Briefly, the record shows that to many points of des- 
tination the rates from the north coast and from Cali- 
fornia points are the same, while to others the differences 
are sometimes in favor of the former and sometimes of 
the latter. Certain mixtures may be shipped upon these 
rates, and certain rights of diversion are accorded. Those 
in connection with the California rates are more liberal 
than those incident to transportation from the north coast. 

It appears that the carriers serving the different lumber- 
producing regions endeavor to maintain such rates as will 
enable the shippers on their respective lines to reach 
the eastern markets on a substantial equality with their 
competitors. The result is that these rates are to a great 
extent interrelated. The carriers serving the competing 
points of origin are not the same, and some of the rate- 
making carriers from the Northwest, notably the. Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific are not parties to this 
proceeding. 

In effect we are here asked to compel the California 
lines ‘and their connections to cancel rates which are 
not shown to be unreasonable, and to establish in lieu 
thereof rates equal to, or a fixed differential over, rates 
which the California lines do not control, established by 
carriers not parties to this proceeding, with a few ex- 
ceptions. In Rates on Gasoline Engines and Windmills, 
29 I. C. C., 643, 644 (The Traffic World, March 28, 1914, 
p. 612), we said: 

This conclusion is not affected by the fact, as shown by pro- 
testants, that the carriers serving the north coast terminals 
have not proposed to take the same action with respect to this 
mixture as have the carriers to the California terminals. The 
direct and rate-making routes to the north coast terminals are 
via the lines of carriers which have indirect routes to the Cali- 
fornia terminals or do not reach those terminals at all, and we 
eannot hold the carriers to the California terminals to be 
directly responsible for any discrimination resulting by reason 
of lower rates in effect via the lines to the north coast. 

The record discloses no sufficient basis for a finding 
of undue preference of north coast shippers. 

3. The Mexican lumber referred to in this report is 
shipped by the Madera Co., Limited, from Madera, Mex- 
ico, a point 275 miles south of El Paso, Tex. It moves 
to’ El Paso via the Mexico, Northwestern and the El Paso 
Southern, its subsidiary. The Madero company is con- 
trolled by the Mexico Northwestern. 


The through rates on lumber.and forest products from 
Madera to the. various points of destination involved are 
the combinations of a rate of 23 cents to El Paso and 
proportional rates applicable on Mexican lumber thence 
to points on the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, among 
others; to which are added, on traffic to points east of the 
Mississippi, the rates of the eastern connecting lines. 
The rate of 23 cents to El Paso is published and filed 
by the El Paso Southern, and is based upon the local 
rate of the Mexico Northwestern to the Rio Grande River, 
equivalent to 20 cents in United States coin, plus a bridge 
charge of 3 cents by the El Paso Southern. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway affords the one exception 
to this method of publication, an exception in form rather 
than in substance, in that it participates in joint through 
rates from Madera to various points reached by it, the 
rates from Madera to common destinations, and the reve- 
nues derived by the participating carriers, being the same 
as via the other lines. 

From El Paso the short-line route to most of the des- 
tinations concerned is via the El Paso & Southwestern 
to Santa Rosa, N. M., and thence via the Rock Island 
system. The proportional rates were: first established in 
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1910 by the former line with the consent of the Rock 
Island, and the rates from El Paso via other routes were 
later reduced to correspond with those so established. 

It is unnecessary to review in detail the evidence sub- 
mitted and the contentions of the parties upon this fea- 
ture of the complaint. The carriers attempt to minimize 
the importance of the movement of lumber from Mexico, 
but, without determining the extent of competition from 
Mexican producing: points or speculating upon potential 
production in Mexico, it is clear that there is a sub- 
stantial movement from northern Mexico through El 
Paso to markets on and east of the Missouri River; that 
this lumber is similar to that produced in California and 
in the inland empire, and that it is sold and used in 
competition therewith. 

The record shows that there is an available route 
through El Paso, with joint rates applicable thereto, for 
the movement of California lumber, except from the 
Truckee and Hawley groups, to the destinations under 


consideration. It further appears’ that some of the de-’ 


fendants participate in the transportation of ¢he lumber 
from El Paso to these common points of destination, 
whether such lumber originates in California or at Ma- 
dera. Their compensation for the haul from El Paso is, 
for the former, in the form of divisions of the joint rates; 
while for the latter it is, except for the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, in the form of proportional rates. 

In seeking to show that the rates accorded lumber mov- 
ing from Mexico through El Paso to points in the United 
States are relatively much lower than those on lumber 
moving from California to the same destinations, the 
complainants relied largely upon the following table: 


Revenue 
Rates. Distance. per ton-mile. 
El q El 
Coast, Paso, Coast, Paso, Coast, Paso, 
cents. cents. miles. miles. mills. mills. 
Cee 6 oi otidos seme 50.0 25.0 1,782 1,101 5.61 4.54 
Bewens: City 2.554. 50.0 24.0 1.917 947 5.22 5.06 
Rock Island ........ 55.0 25.0 2,104 1,283 5.22 3.89 
ees 55.0 25.0 2,139 1,332 5.01 3.75 
St; Lewis iss < Jute. - 66.0 25.0 2,193 1,244 5.02 4.01 
CED obec gc ccit Sse 60.0 30.0 2,273 1,464 5.27 4.09 
i, eee 75.0 50.3 3,245 2,301 4.62 4.37 
TOO noe os cave 80.0 52.3 3,339 2,443 4.80 4.28 


The rates from El Paso given in this table are pro- 
portional rates applying only on lumber originating in 
Mexico. Defendants urge that these rates are not fairly 
comparable and suggest a comparison between these pro- 
portional rates and the divisions received by the carriers 
east of El Paso out of the joint through rates on Cali- 
fornia lumber to the same destinations. Such a compari- 
son indicates that, while there is no consistent relation 
maintained between the two, the proportional rates are 
in genneral fully as high.as the divisions. 


The Commission has repeatedly held that it cannot 
equalize commercial or industrial conditions. And it is, 
of course, without power to pass upon the reasonableness 
of the rate from Madera to El Paso. The protection of 
American manufacturers and producers from foreign com- 
petition is not within the powers of this Commission. In 
A., T. & S. F. Ry. vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
190 Fed., 591, the court said, page 594: 

As early as 1896 * * * the Supreme Court said in T. & P. 
Ry. Co. vs. I. C. C., 162 U. S., 197, at page 221: 

“Our reading of the act does not disclose any purpose or in- 
tention on the part of Congress to thereby reenforce the pro- 
visions of the tariff laws. These laws differ wholly in their 
objects from the law to regulate commerce. Their main pur- 
pose is to collect revenues with which to meet the expenditures 
of the government, and those of their provisions whereby 
Congress seeks to so adjust rates as to protect American manu- 
facturers and producers from competition by foreign low-priced 
labor operate equally in all parts of the country.” 

Whatever, therefore, the rights of the carrier may be:to give 
reduced rates for the purpose of fostering a new or an estab- 
lished industry or for granting to it a higher measure of pro- 
tection against foreign competition than Congress through the 
revenue laws has given it, no such power can lawfully be exer- 
cised by the Commission. 

We must hold that complainants have failed to sustain 
their allegations of unjust discrimination and undue and 
unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage against them in 
favor of Mexican competitors. 

4. But little evidence was adduced regarding the issue 
as to transit facilities, although the subject is commented 
upon in the briefs. We find that as to this issue also 
complainants have not sustained their charges. 

The complaint will be dismissed. 
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CASE NO. 7737 (37 I. C. C., 743-759) 
PADUCAH BOARD OF TRADE VS. CHICAGO, BURLING- 
TON & QUINCY RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 

Submitted Oct. 30, 1915. Decided Jan. 24, 1916. ’ 

1. Paducah Class and Commodity Rates from C. F. A. and W. 
T. L. Must Come Down to Cairo Level.—The class and 
commodity rates from points in Central Freight Association 
Territory and Western Trunk Line territory to points in 
western Tennessee made by combination on Paducah, Ky., 
are unjustly discriminatory to the extent that they exceed 
the rates constructed by combination on Cairo, Ill. 

2. Rates on Grain Unjustly Discriminate Against Paducah in 
Favor of Cairo.—The through rates on grain from points in 
Central Freight Association territory and Western Trunk 
Line territory to points in Carolina territory, southeastern 
territory and Mississippi Valley territory, with the oppor- 
tunity of milling in transit or handling at Paducah, are 
unjustly discriminatory to the extent that they exceed the 
through rates via Cairo with the opportunity of milling or 
handling in transit at that point. 

8. Carriers Left Free to Deal with Discrimination Caused by 
Bridge Arbitrary at Paducah While There Is None at Cairo. 
—The evidence of record does not warrant a finding that a 
uniform bridge arbitrary of 1 cent per 100 pounds on all 
classes and commodities should be established at the 
Cairo and Paducah crossings. Findings in previous cases 
to the effect that the rates through the various crossings 
should be so constructed as to avoid unjust discrimination, 
affirmed. 





J. V. Norman for complainant; R. V. Fletcher and A. P. 
Humburg for Illinois Central R. R. Co.; R. Walton Moore, C. J. 
Rixey, Jr., and M. P. Callaway for Illinois Central R. RK. Co. and 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co.; F. G. Wright 
for Texas & Pacific Ry. Co., Missouri Pacific Ry. Co., St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co., Natchez & Southern Ry. 
Co., and Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Rk. R. & S. S. Co. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 

In Paducah Board of Trade vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 29 I. C. C., 
593 (The Traffic World, March 25, 1914, p. 600), the com- 
plainant alleged that the rates on potatoes, cabbages, 
onions, beans and canned goods from points in Central 
Freight Association territory and Western Trunk Line 
territory to Paducah, Ky., were unjust, unreasonable and 
unjustly discriminatory to the extent that they exceeded 
the rates from the same points of origin to Cairo, Ill.; and 
that the rates on lumber from Paducah to points in Trunk 
Line territory, Central Freight Association territory and 
Western Trunk Line territory were similarly open to chal- 
lenge, as compared with the rates from Cairo to the same 
destinations. We found that the rates on potatoes, cab- 
bages, onions, beans and canned goods from the points of 
origin in question southbound to Paducah should not ex- 
ceed by more than 1 cent per 100 pounds the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained to Cairo; and that the rates 
om lumber northbound from Paducah to the points of 
destination involved should not exceed by more than 1 
cent per 100 pounds the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained from Cairo to the same destinations. No order was 
entered, but the carriers adjusted the rates in conformity 
with the Commission’s findings. 

The complaint in the present case recites our findings in 
the previous case and states that— 

The purpose of this complaint is to have the principles an- 
nounced in the above case applied to all classes and commod- 
ities moving in or out of the two cities. 

The complaint also contains the following specific allega- 
tions: 

(1) That while the rates on potatoes, onions, cabbages, 
beans and canned goods to Cairo and Paducah from the 
North have been satisfactorily adjusted in accordance with 
the findings of the Commission in the previous case, yet the 
rates on these commodities to the South from Cairo are the 
same as from Paducah. In other words, while the rates 
to Paducah from the North are made 1 cent higher than 
the rates to Cairo, because of the necessity of crossing the 
Ohio River to reach Paducah, yet on traffic moving from 
these points to the South the Paducah rates are extended 
to Cairo, the carriers absorbing the bridge toll in making 
the rates from Cairo. 

(2) That on all classes and on all commodities other 
than those above naméd Paducah is charged a bridge toll 
of 2 cents per 100 pounds on traffic moving in either di- 
rection, while the bridge toll is disregarded in making the 
rates to and from Cairo; that this method of constructing 
the rates subjects Paducah to undue prejudice and unjust 
discrimination; and that the charge of 2- cents per 100 
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pounds for crossing the Ohio River is unreasonable and 
unjustly discriminatory to the extent that.it exceeds 1 cent 
per 100 pounds. 

(3) That defendants permit grain to be shipped to 
Cairo from the North, and rehandled or milled at that 
point, and reshipped to destination at the through rate 
from point of origin to destination, while if grain is re- 
handled or milled at Paducah a charge of 1 cent per 100 
pounds is made in addition to the through rate, to the 
undue prejudice and disadvantage of Paducah. 

Although the complaint attacks the rates to all points in 
Carolina territory, southeastern territory and Mississippi 
Valley territory, witnesses for the complainant testified 
that the Paducah jobbers compete with Cairo jobbers only 
in western Kentucky and western Tennessee, and that they 
are not interested in the rates to other parts of the South, 
except the rates on grain and grain products. 


The-Class and Commodity -Rate Adjustment. 


The rates on the various classes and on nearly all com- 
modities from the North to Paducah are generally 2 cents 
per 100 pounds higher than the rates to Cairo, while the 
class and commodity rates to the South are the same from 
Cairo as from Paducah; At both Paducah and Cairo there 
are jobbers who receive merchandise from the North and 
distribute it in the South, especially in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. The present adjustment, therefore, gives the Cairo 
jobbers an advantage of 2 cents per 100 pounds on the in 
and out movement. ‘ 

Paducah is situated on the south bank of the Ohio Rive 
42 miles east of Cairo. Cairo is at the extreme southern 
end of Illinois near the confluence of the Mississippi and 
the Ohio rivers. The population of Paducah is approxi- 
mately 25,000, while that of Cairo is about 17,000. Neither 
city is on the main line of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
which serves both points, but Paducah is on the line which 
extends from Fulton, Ky., to Louisville, Ky., and also on 
the line extending from East Cairo, Ky., to Louisville. 
The relative position of the two points is shown on the 
map following. 

From Carbondale, Ill., which is located on the main line 
of the Illinois Central Railroad 57 miles north of Cairo, 
a branch line extends to Brookport, Ill., from which the 
Illinois Central operates a car ferry to Paducah, on the 
opposite bank of the Ohio River. The distance from 
Carbondale to Paducah via Brookport is 76 miles. 

Through traffic from the North and the Northwest 
destined to points in the South is assembled into new 
trains, with new crews, at Centralia, Ill., 56 miles north of 
Carbondale. At Mounds, IIl., 11 miles north of Cairo, the 
trains are reassembled, picking up any cars which may 
have come from St. Louis, Mo. From Mounds the trains 
proceed southward, crossing the Ohio River at a point 
about halfway between Cairo and Cairo Junction, which is 
4 miles north of Cairo. The through freight trains from 
the North do not pass through Cairo, nor do they, after 
leaving Centralia, contain cars consigned to Cairo. When 
the trains from the North reach Centralia cars consigned 
to Cairo are taken out and placed in a separate train, one 
local freight train daily being operated between Centralia 
and Cairo. The Cairo train runs on the main line from 
Centralia as far south as Cairo Junction, where it is 
switched to a branch line which passes under the main 
line near the west end of the-Cairo bridge, thence into 
Cairo proper. The small map shows the situation. 

Traffic from the North to Paducah is handled in a simi- 
lar manner. A daily freight train is operated between 
Mounds, IIl., and Paducah via East Cairo. When the trains 
from the North are broken up at Mounds such cars as are 
consigned to Paducah are put into a new train, with a new 
crew, and hauled to Paducah, the return trip being made 
the same day. 

It is clear from the above that the methods of operating 
trains from the North to Cairo and Paducah are substan- 
tially the same, and that Cairo, so far as its local traffic is 
concerned, is not a “main-line point.” 

The defendants maintain, however, that so far as the 
branch line between Carbondale and Paducah is concerned 
Paducah is at a disadvantage. The grades are considerably 
heavier on this branch than on the main line, and all traffic 
hauled to Paducah by this route must be carried rrom 
Brookport to Paducah by the car ferry. An engine and 
crew must be kept constantly on duty on either side of the 
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river to transfer the.cars to and from the ferry, and other 
expenses incident to the operation of the ferry are em- 
phasized by the defendants. The average number of freight 
vars per train on the Carbondale-Brookport branch during 
the year ended April 30, 1913, was 10.8, as compared with 
45.3 between Centralia and Mounds. One of the defendants’ 
exhibits shows that the traffic density on the line between 
Centralia and Mounds was approximately 16 times as great 
as on the Carbondale-Brookport branch. 

Although the defendants have laid considerable stress on 
these statistics, the showing has comparatively little bear- 
ing on the situation before us, because traffic from the 
North to Paducah is not usually hauled via Brookport, the 
special train service between Mounds and Paducah, de- 
scribed abeve, being commonly used for local Paducah 
traffic. At least 85 per cent of all traffic between Paducah 
and the North is now handled via Mounds and East Cairo. 
Furthermore, the class and commodity rates from points 
in the North to Brookport are in many instances the same 
as the rates to Cairo, although Brookport is at the south- 
ern end of®the branch line whose operating conditions are 
said to be so unfavorable. 

The carriers’ second defense is that to equalize the rates 
to Paducah and Cairo would probably result in a disturb- 
ance of the rate adjustments at all the Ohio River crossings. 
Prior to Sept. 1, 1881, the class rates from-the Ohio River 
crossings to the Southeast were not uniform. On Nov. 15, 


1879, the first-class rate from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Atlanta, - 


Ga., for example, was $1.30, while from Louisville, Ky., 
the rate was $1.10, and from Jeffersonville, Ind., $1.13. 
In 1880, after the completion of the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad, now the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Railway, which “was built by the city of Cincinnati for the 
express purpose of securing for Cincinnati the Louisville 
rates to and from equidistant southern territory,” the first- 
class rate from Cincinnati to Atlanta was reduced from 
$1.30 to $1.10, the rate from Louisville. In the next year 
a controversy arose between the lines north of the Ohio 
River and the southern carriers as to which should have 
the right to fix the through rates from the northern terri- 
tory to points in the Sonth. As a result of this controversy 
it was decided to construct all the rates by combination on 
the Ohio River crossings. The carriers operating south of 
the river, in order to equalize the through rates, estab- 
lished the same rates from all the crossings to points in 
what is known as Atlanta territory. The relationship 
between the rates at the various crossings during the 
different periods is shown in the following table, taken 
from one of defendants’ exhibits: 


First-class rates effective— 


t 
Nov-15, Apr. 8, Sept.1, pres- — 
188 


1879, 0, 1881, ent, 

To Atlanta, Ga., from— cents. cents. cents. cents. 
CE ON on oa 6:50 ode wee eee 130 110 95 98 
UOEMOINTEIG, BG. once ce cecccccces 113 113 95 98 
Pe ee ree ee 113 113 95 98 
I ES ee is 5 Bos 6 whe gs eee alate Ace 113 113 95 98 
oS Se ee ere . 110 110 95 98 
i 9 <2 ie. dviawwe elas thegha'd 110 110 95 98 
Be. TOG, TE. ko cid's 0 bale wee ses 110 110 95 98 


It is not to be understood, however, that the same rates 
apply from all of the Ohio River crossings to all points in 
the Southeast. To what is known as “Montgomery sub- 
territory,” for example, the rates from Cincinnati are higher 
than the rates from Louisville and the other crossings, the 
differential on first class being 10 cents. In order to make 
the through rates via Cincinnati as low -as the through 
rates via Louisville and the other crossings proportional 
rates are published from Chicago and Milwaukee terri- 
tories to all north bank points, applicable on traffic to the 
Southeast, including both Montgomery and Atlanta terri- 
tories. 

The proportional rates from Chicago and Milwaukee ter- 
ritories to Paducah are higher by 2 cents per 100 pounds 
than the proportional class rates to Cairo. .The proportional 
class rates from Chicago to Cairo and Paducah in cents 
per 100 pounds are’as follows: 


From Chicago, Ill., to— 1 2 3 4 5 “6 
EP ee er eee e ee 35 30 22 15 13 16 
OSS OS eee re 37 32 24 17 15 12 


The desire of the southern carriers to. maintain the pres- 
ent adjustment of rates at the Ohio River crossings seems 
to be due chiefly to their fear that if a readjustment should 
occur it would result in a reduction in some of the rates. 
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They maintain that it is practically impossible for them 
to increase the rates from north bank points and that any 
equalization of the rates through opposite crossings would 
have to be effected by reducing the rates from the south 
bank points. They show, for example, that Cairo is the 
only crossing served by the Mobile & Ohio Railroad and 
that it is interested in keeping the rates through Cairo 
as low as the rates through any of the other crossings. It 
probably would be unwilling, therefore, to increase the 
rates from Cairo to points in the South. If the Hlinois 
Central Railroad should attempt to eliminate, the dis- 
crimination as between Cairo and Paducah by increasing 
the rates from Cairo, it is said that the only result woud 
be that all traffic from Cairo to competitive points in the 
South would be diverted to the Mobile & Ohio. Similarly, 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway serves 
only the Cincinnati crossing., If the rates from south bank 
points are made uniformly less than the rates from the 
north bank points the result will be to make the rates from 
Cincinnati higher than the rates from Louisville, although 
the Cincinnati Southern Railroad is said to have been 
built for the express purpose of making the rates from 
Cincinnati at least as low as the rates from Louisville. 

We are told in the present case, as we have been told 
many times before, that the rates between the Ohio River 
crossings and Mississippi Vally territory were originally 
made by the boat lines and that the railroads, constructed 
in a later period, found it necessary to adopt in large 
measure the rate adjustment which had been createc by 
the water carriers. One feature of that adjustment was 
the application of a common rate from the north bank and 
south bank Ohio River crassings, the boat lines finding it 
no more expensive to stop on one side of the river than on 
the other. The rail carriers, it is said, found it necessary 
to meet the rates made by the boats, and consequently the 
rates from Cairo to Mississippi Valley points were made 
the same as the rates from Paducah. 

While this historical explanation of the identity of races 
at opposite crossings is not without interest, its exact ap- 
plication to the facts of the present case is not clear. 
There is no definite testimony to the. effect that the boat 
lines are extensively engaged in transporting from Cairo 
and Paducah to Mississippi Valley territory and south- 
eastern territory the commodities distributed by the Cairo 
and Paducah jobbers. In Rates on Lumber from Southern 
Points, 34 I. C. C., 652 (The Traffic World, July 24, 1915, 
p. 176), the Mississippi Valley lines, including the Illinois 
Central Railroad, submitted for our approval an adjusvu 
ment of lumber rates in which the rates to north bank 
Ohio River crossings were -in all instances higher than 
the rates to opposite south bank points. In this adjust- 
ment, which we generally approved, it is obvious that the 
carriers departed from the custom of maintaining opposite 
crossings on the same basis, apparently ignoring the fact 
that the rates to and from the crossings “were and are 
now controlled by this river competition.” The defendants 
further show that the competition between carriers serving 
different distributing centers led them in some instances 
to disregard the bridge tolls, and that the same kind of 
competition still influences the adjustment of rates from 
the crossings. 


In a number of recent cases we have had occasion to 
consider the rate adjustments at the Ohio River crossings. 
In several of them it has been shown that the rates are 
so constructed as to favor one point to the prejudice and 
disadvantage of a point on the opposite side of the river. 
We have uniformly held in these cases that the rates must 
be so made as to avoid discrimination; that if a bridge 
toll is charged at one crossing it should be charged at all 
crossings; that if a bridge toll is absorbed at one crossing 
it should be absorbed at all crossings; and that a transit 
privilege granted at one point on the Ohio River should 
also be accorded under substantially similar conditions at 
a competing point. Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Assn. 
vs. A. & A. R. R. Co., 24 I. ©. C., 331 (The Traffic World, 
July 13, 1912, p. 94); Same vs, Same, 25 I. C. C., 116 (The 
Traffic World, Nov. 30, 1912, p. 856); Norman Lumber Co. 
vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C., 239 (The Traffic World, 
Jan. 27, 1912, p. 126); Same vs. Same, 29 I. C. C., 565 (The 
Traffic World, March 21, 1914, p. 565); Paducah Board of 
Trade vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 29 I. C. C., 583 (The Traffic World, 
March 21, 1914, p. 579); Same vs. Same, 29 I. C. C., 593 
(The Traffic World, March 28, 1914, p. 600): Metropolis 
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Commercial Club vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 30 I. C. C., 40 (The 
Traffic World, April 25, 1914, p. 792); Rates on Lumber 
from Southern Points, 34 I. C. C., 652 (Supra); and Hen- 
derson Commercial Club vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 36 I. C. C., 20 
(The Traffic World, Aug. 28, 1915, p. 518). 

The case last cited was decided July 26, 1915. The facts 
in that case were so similar to those in the present case 
that a,summary of them will be helpful. Evansville, Ind., 
is situated on the north bank of the Ohio River. Hender- 
son, Ky., is on the opposite side of the river and slightly 
west of Evansville, the distance by rail between the two 
points being 12 miles. The complainant showed that 
through class rates between Henderson and points north 
of Evansville were made by full combination on Evansville, 
making the rates from Henderson to points in the North 
from 3 cents per 100 pounds, sixth class, to 74% cents per 
100 pounds, first class, higher than the rates from Evans- . 


‘ville. The rates from Evansville to points south of Hen- > 


derson, however, were not more than 3 cents higher than 
the rates from Henderson to the same points, and in many 
instances they were no higher. The defendants contended 
that the bridge and railroad between Henderson and Evans- 
ville were so expensive as to justify the higher rates from 
Henderson to the North, and that any change in the Evans- 
ville- Henderson adjustment would disturb the general rate 
adjustment at all the Ohio River crossings. We said, at 
pages 24 and 26: 

The real cause of complaint is the alleged discrimination 
against Henderson. Assuming that the carrier’s service be- 
tween Evansville and Henderson is expensive and that the 
local rates in question are reasonable, considered by them- 
selves, we fail to find in the record a satisfactory explanation 
of the practice of greatly abating those charges in constructing . 
the rates between Evansville and the Henderson territory. 
* * *. Whatever charge is assessed by the carriers for their 
service between Evansville and Henderson, whether designated 
as a bridge toll or otherwise, should be applied uniformly in 
both directions in the construction of through rates on similar 
classes of commodities. 

The Illinois Central Railroad, which assumed almost the 
whole burden of the defense, maintains that the rates to 
the crossings from the North must be considered as part 
of one adjustment and the rates from the crossings to 
points in the South as part of another adjustment. As if 
for the purpose of emphasizing this contention, two briefs 
have been filed by the Illinoig Central Railroad, one deal- 
ing -principally with the adjustment north of the rive:, 
and the other, filed jointly by the Illinois Central and the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, discussing the 
adjustment south of the river. The record clearly shows, 
however, that it is necessary to view the inbound and out- 
bound rates as a related whole. The Illinois Central Rail- 
road serves a considerable portion of the northern terri- 
tory from which both Cairo and Paducah draw a large part 
of their traffic, and it extends through both Cairo and 
Paducah into the very heart of the territory in which the 
jobbers of both cities are distributing their merchandise. 
In view of these facts the through rates from points north 
of the river to points south of the river via Cairo and 
Paducah should be considered in their entirety, at least 
so far as the Illinois Central Railroad is concerned, and 
the fact that the territory of origin is separated from the 
territory of destination by the Ohio River should not be 
accepted as a justification for perpetuating an unjust dis- 
crimination. 

The evidence of record confirms our previous finding 
that Cairo and Paducah are so similarly situated that the 
rates through Paducah should not exceed the rates through 
Cairo. Points in the territory immediately north of Cairo 
as far as Carbondale are so much nearer to Cairo than to 
Paducah that higher rates from those points to Paducah 
may be warranted. ' : 

We are of opinion and find that the class and commodity 
rates from points in Central Freight Association territory, 
including points in Illinois north of Carbondale and West- — 
ern Trunk Line territory via Paducah to points in Ten- 
nessee on and west of the line of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road extending from Fulton, Ky., through, Corinth, Miss., 
are and for the future will be unjustly discriminatory to 
the extent that they exceed the through rates contempora- 
neously maintained via Cairo. Since the Illinois Central 
Railroad is the only carrier which serves both Cairo and 
Paducah from the North and from the South, and since 
it is chiefly responsible for the present adjustment, an 
appropriate order will be entered against that carrier. 








We are unable to find on the present record, however, 
that the present difference of 2 cents per 100 pounds be- 
tween the rates from the North to Paducah and Cairo on 
the various classes and on the commodities other than 
those mentioned above is excessive. In some instances 
the Ohio River bridges are owned by separately incor- 
porated companies, and the rail carriers are obliged to pay 
more than 2 cents per 100 pounds as a bridge toll. It is 
true that we have approved a spread of 1 cent per 100 
pounds on lumber and on certain other commodities, but 
we are ‘unable, upon the evidence before us, to find that 
the same arbitrary should apply on all classes and com- 
modities. In the previous caSes in which we have. con- 
sidered the Ohio River adjustment we have usually left 
it to the carriers to decide whether the discrimination 
which was found to exist should be eliminated by imposing 
uniform bridge charges in both directions or by absorbing 
them in both directions. We shall pursue the same policy 
in the present case. 


Reshipping and Milling-in-Transit Rates. 


At both Cairo and Paducah there are jobbers who pur- 
chase grain in Central Freight Association and Western 
. Trunk Line territories and reship it to destinations in 
Carolina territory, southeastern territory and Mississippi 
Valley territory. At both places there are also millers 
who obtain grain from the North, mill it in transit, and 
forward the product to stations in the same consuming 
territories. In many instances the rates are so constructed 
as to give the Cairo jobbers and millers an advantage of 1 
cent per 100 pounds on the combined in and out movement 
over their competitors at Paducah. It will be necessary to 
discuss some of these situations in detail. 


Reshipping and Milling-in-Transit Rates to the Southeast. 


Grain originating at stations on the Illinois Central 
Railroad in Minnesota, South Dakota or at Omaha, Neb., 
from beyond, or at stations on the line extending from 
Effingham, Iii., to Indianapolis, Ind., or at stations on the 
line from Mattoon, IIl., to Evansville, Ind., or on the branch 
which extends from Carbondale, Ill., to Paducah, may be 
shipped to Paducah, and from there reshipped, or its proa- 
ucts reshipped, to stations in the Southeast, the rates 
ultimately paid by the jobbers or millers at Paducah being 
the same as the rates paid by their competitors at Cairo. 
Joint through rates are not generally published from points 
in the North to points in the Southeast, but they are made 
by combination on Cairo or Memphis, Tenn. The inbound 
rates to Paducah are higher by 2 cents per 100 pounds 
than the rates to Cairo, but the tariffs of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad provide that the rates to Cairo will be pro- 
tected at Paducah by refund through the freight claim 
department of that carrier. On grain originating at a 
number of points on the Illinois Central Railroad in Iowa 
and milled in transit at Paducah or Cairo the Paducah 
miller was, at the time of the hearing, at a disadvantage 
of 1 cent per 100 pounds. The defendants admitted at the 
hearing that it was illogical to refuse to equalize the rates 
to Cairo and Paducah on grain originating in Iowa, while 
at the same time equalizing them when the grain originated 
west of Omaha, and the tariffs were amended, effective 
Nov. 4, 1915, so as to put the rates on grain from ail sta- 
tions on the Illinois Central Railroad in Iowa to Paducah 
on the same basis as the rates to Cairo. 

The millers and jobbers at Paducah and Cairo obtain a 
large amount of grain from Illinois points. From most of 
the stations on the Illinois Central Railroad in Illinois the 
rates via Paducah to points in the Southeast are 1 cent per 
100 pounds higher than the rates via Cairo. The intra- 
state rate on grain to Cairo from Champaign, IIl., a typ;:cai 
point of origin, is 7 cents per 100 pounds. The interstate 
rate from Champaign to Paducah is 10 cents. When grain 
originating at Champaign is milled in transit at Paducah 
and the product reshipped to the Southeast the tariffs pro- 
vide for a refund of 2 cents per 100 pounds out of the 
through rate. ,Inasmuch as the rates from Cairo and 
Paducah to the Southeast are invariably the same, and 
since the rate from Champaign to Paducah is 3 cents 
higher than the rate from Champaign to Cairo, the refund 
of 2 cents per 100 pounds still leaves the Paducah millers 
or jobbers at a disadvantage of 1 cent per 100 pounds. 

It appears that prior to 1913 the rates from Illinois 
points to Paducah were uniformly 2 cents per 100 pounds 


~ 
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higher than the intrastate rates to Cairo, so that they 
were equalized by the refund of 2 cents. In 1910 there 
was a general readjustment of grain rates in Central 
Freight Association territory, and the rate from certain 
Illinois points to Paducah was raised from 9 cents to 
10 cents per 100 pounds. The general adjustment from 
Illinois points was approved by this Commission in Grain 
Rates in Central Freight Association Territory, 28 I. C. C., 
549 (The Traffic World, Dec. 27, 1913, p. 1192), though 
no specific finding was made therein as to the lawfulness 
of individual rates. At the same time the carriers at- 
tempted to raise the intrastate rates, the proposed rate 
from Champaign to Cairo being 8 cents, an increase of 
1 cent. The proposed increases in the intrastate rates 
were denied, however, by the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission of Illinois. The result is that the present 
rate from Champaign to Cairo is, as above stated, 3 


‘ cents per 100 pounds less than the rate from Champaign 


to Paducah, and the refund of 2 cents given to the.Padu- 
cah miller still allows the Cairo miller, as stated above, 
an advantage of 1 cent per 100 pounds. The defendants 
appear to admit that the discrimination against Paducah 
is unjust, but they point out that it would not exist if 
the Illinois commission had approved the proposed in- 
creases in the intrastate rates. The Illinois Central 
Railroad has appealed from the decision of the state 


commission, and the matter is now pending in one of.- 


thé courts of Illinois. 

The principal defendant does not deny, however, that 
it is partly responsible for the advantage which Cairo 
enjoys on grain received through the East St. Louis gate- 
way or originating at points located on or south of the 
line from East St. Louis to Du’ Quoin, Ill., or on or west 
of the main line from Centralia to Cairo. Grain origi- 
nating at these stations, all of which are in southern and 
southwestern Illinois, may be milled in transit at Cairo 
and the product forwarded to Carolina territory or south- 
eastern territory at the through grain rate, while the 
aggregate charge via Paducah is 1 cent per 100 pounds 
greater. The defendants explain Paducah’s disadvantage 
by referring to the history of the adjustment. A number 
of years ago the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
Railroad, now a part of the Frisco system, established a 
rate of 13 cents from Kansas City, Mo., to Memphis, 
Tenn., to increase the movement of grain through the 
Memphis gateway. The rate from Omaha to Memphis 
was made 14 cents. The rate from Memphis to Atlanta 
being 20 cents, the through rate from Omaha to Atlanta 
became 34 cents. This was lower than the through rate 
from Omaha to Atlanta via Cairo... The proportional rate 
from Omaha to East St. Louis was 8 cents, and the rate 
from Cairo to Atlanta 24 cents. In order to meet the 
34-cent rate via Memphis, the Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
established a proportional rate of 2 cents per 100 pounds 
from East St. Louis to Cairo. The Illinois Central Rail- 
road, in order that it might share in the traffic, also 
established a proportional rate of 2 cents from East St. 
Louis to Cairo. As the Mobile & Ohio Railroad does not 
reach Paducah, the Illinois Central Railroad considered 
it unnecessary tq@ reduce Paducah to the Cairo basis. The 
Southern Railway and the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, which operate through Evansville, also met the 
Memphis competition by joining in a proportional rate 
of 10 cents from Omaha to Evansville. 

The Illinois Central contends that competitive influ- 
ences which were instrumental in reducing the rates via 
Cairo and Evansville do not exist at Paducah. Having 
protected its own interests, as against the competition of 
the other carriers, by reducing the rate to Cairo, it is 
unwilling to extend the same rates to other points where 
the competitive conditions, from its own point of view, 
do not absolutely require it. It is further contended that 
the greater distance to Paducah is to be considered, 
especially since grain which is hauled to Paducah from 
the West and consigned to points in the South must be 
hauled in a southwesterly direction from Paducah to 
Fulton, Ky., a distance of 44 miles, before it reaches the 
main line. This makes the haul via Paducah 39 miles 
longer than via Cairo. Our attention is further directed 
to the fact that the Illinois Central obtains a short haul 
on grain moving through East St. Louis, while on grain 
originating in Iowa and Nebraska its hauls are much 
longer. The distance from East St. Louis to Cairo is 
approximately 150 miles. 
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The competition between the Illinois Central Railroad 
and the Mobile & Ohio, on traffic moving through East 
St. Louis to Cairo, cannot be accepted as a satisfactory 
explanation of the higher rates to Paducah. As stated 
above, the proportional rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds 
from Omaha applies to both Cairo and Evansville. The 
Illinois Central participates in the 10-cent rate to Cairo, 
and also, on traffic moving through its northern gateways, 
in the rate of 10 cents to Evansville. As grain from the 
North moving through Evansville to the South moves 
through Paducah, the Illinois Central equalizes -Paducah 
with Cairo and Evansville,on grain which it hauls from 
the North. When the grain moves through East St. Louis, 
however, Paducah is denied equality with Cairo only be- 
cause the Illinois Central Railroad feels that the rate 
of 2 cents per 100 pounds, which it receives-.for its haul 
from East St. Louis, is lower than it might be if the 
competition of the Mobile & Ohio did not exist. 


To prevent injustice, a comprehensive view must be 
taken of this matter. The 2-cent proportional'rate should 
not be isolated for separate examination when the hauls 
involved are long, especially since it is but a’ small factor 
of through rates considerably higher. In considering the 
movement of grain from the great primary markets of 
the West to competing gateways which are similarly 
situated, and the forwarding of the grain or its products 
from those gateways to the Southeast, the rate structure 
should be viewed as a whole. It is fairer, for example, 
to consider the reasonableness of the 10-cent rate from 
Omaha to Cairo than to consider the proportion of 2 


cents which accrues to the lines south of East St. Louis. a 


The rate of 10 cents is not shown to be unduly low, 
nor is it contended that the rates from the gateways to 
points of consumption in the South are too low. The 
Illinois Central’s contention that its haul from East St. 
Louis to Cairo and Paducah is short, overlooks the fact 
that it may obtain a long haul from those gateways to 
southern points. In the situation before us the competi- 
tion between the Illinois Central and the Mobile & Ohio 
should not be considered without reference to the com- 
petition between the two communities, Cairo and Padu- 
cah. We have held on several occasions that Cairo and 
Paducah are river crossings substantially alike, and the 
competition between the Illinois Central and the Mobile 
& Ohio, shown to exist in the present proceeding, cannot 
justify the unlike treatment of these two substantially 
similar trading communities. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the rate on grain originating at 
Omaha and shipped via the Illinois Central to Paducah 
is the same as the rate to Cairo, while if the same grain 
is shipped via East St. Louis the Illinois Central charges 
a higher rate to Paducah than to Cairo. 


Reshipping Rates to Mississippi Valley. 


The proportional or reshipping rates from Cairo and 
Paducah to points in Mississippi Valley territory are the 
same. On grain originating at stations on the [Illinois 
Central Railroad north of Divernon, Effingham and Oconee, 
Ill., shown on the large map. preceding, a refund of 2 
cents is given out of the inbound rates to Paducah, thus 
equalizing the rates through both gateways to points in 
the Mississippi Valley. From stations on the Effingham- 
Indianapolis branch, the Mattoon-Evansville branch and 
all other branches east of the main line except the Eldo- 
rado branch, grain may likewise be brought to Paducah 
and reshipped at the through rate. From stations on 
and south of the line from East St. Louis to Du Quoin, 
however, Paducah is at a disadvantage of 1 cent per 100 
pounds. There is a small territory in Illinois, south of 
Divernon, Oconee and Effingham, from which grain can 
now be shipped to Paducah and reshipped on the Cairo 
basis, but the defendants state in their brief that it is 
their intention to make the rates from this territory via 
Paducah 1 cent higher than via Cairo. 


The explanation which the defendants give for equal- 
izing the rates to Cairo and Paducah from part of this 
territory, while refusing to equalize them from other 
sections, is that. from the territory north of Divernon, 
Oconee and Effingham “grain is handled via Evansville 
and Henderson and thence to the Southeast through 
Paducah, and Paducah is given the same basis as would 
odtain through Evansville and Henderson,” while from 
stations south of Effingham, Oconee and Divernon “the 
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natural route is through Cairo and not through either 
Paducah, Evansville, or Henderson.” 


Milling-in-Transit Rates to Mississippi Valley Points. 


There is only a comparatively small territory of origin 
north of the Ohio River from which the Paducah millers 
can ship grain to Paducah and reship the milled products 
to Mississippi. Valley points in competition with Cairo. 
It ‘may be said generally that the rates on grain from 
the branches of the Illinois Central Railroad which lie 
east of the main line from Cairo to Chicago to points 
in Mississippi Valley territory, with the privilege of 
milling in transit at Paducah, are the same as the rates 
via Cairo, while the Paducah millers are at a disad- 
vantage of 1 cent per 100 pounds on grain originating 
at stations on the main line and branches west of the 
main line, including the line from Chicago to Omaha, with 
its branches. 

The complainant directs our attention to one appar- 
ently illogical feature of this adjustment, namely, that 
the territory of origin from which the rates via Paducah 
and Cairo are the same when the point of destination is 
in the Southeast differs materially from the territory of 
origin from which the rates are equalized when the des- 
tination is in Mississippi Valley territory. For example, 
the Paducah millers may ship grain to Paducah from 
Omaha, mill it in transit at Paducah, and forward the 
product to the Southeast on the same basis as their Cairo 
competitors, but if the same grain is milled at Paducah 
and forwarded to Mississippi Valley territory the Paducah 
millers are assessed 1 cent per 100 pounds more than the 
millers at Cairo. The explanation which the defendants 
make of this situation is that the gateway competition 
referred to above is responsible for the equalization of 
the rates to the Southeast, but does not affect the rates 
to Mississippi Valley territory. 

In this respect, also, the present case is similar to the 
Henderson case. In that case it was shown that the 
defendants provided in their tariffs for rehandling grain 
at Louisville, Ky., while declining to make a similar tariff 
provision for rehandling grain at Henderson. The result 
was that grain dealers at Henderson desiring to rehandle 
southern Illinois. grain to be shipped to Virginia cities 
were required to pay rates made by combination on 
Henderson, while their Louisville competitors were ac- 
corded transit at the through rates without extra charge. 
It further appeared that the carriers comprising the route 
via Henderson permitted grain to be milled or malted in 
transit at Henderson on the same terms as at Louisville, 
but refused to permit the rehandling of grain at Hen- 
derson on terms as favorable as those accorded to the 
Louisville dealers. In that case, as in the present case, 
it was contended by the defendants that competitive con- 
ditions at the favored point were responsible for the more 
favorable rate adjustment there. We cited a number of 
cases in which the Commission has alluded to the im- 
portance of granting transit at all points on a through 
route at which transit may be used, so as to prevent un- 
due preference and advantage to terminal and rate-break- 
ing points; and we entered an order requiring the de- 
fendants to establish and maintain the same provisions 
for transit of grain at Henderson under the through rates 
from Illinois points to the Virginia cities as are con- 
temporaneously maintained at Louisville. 

We are of opinion and find that the refusal of the 
defendants to permit the milling or handling of grain in 
transit at Paducah, under the through rates from points 
in Central Freight Association territory, including points 
in Illinois north of Carbondale, and Western Trunk Line 
territory, to points in Kentucky on and east of the line 
of the Illinois Central Railroad extending from Paducah 
to Fulton, Ky., and to points in southeastern territory 
and Mississippi Valley territory, and to points in the state 
of Tennessee, upon the same terms and conditions as are 
concurrently provided for the milling or handling of grain 
in transit at Cairo, Ill., under the through rates from the 
same points of origin to the same points of destination, 
results in unjust discrimination against Paducah. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


DANIELS, Commissioner, dissenting: 

Although concurring in the general disposition of this 
case, I am unable to agree with the conclusion that the 
through rates on grain from points of origin, moving via 
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‘the East St. Louis gateway to points in Carolina territory, 
southeastern territory and Mississippi Valley territory, 
with the privileges of milling in transit or handling at 
Paducah, are unjustly discriminatory to the extent that 
they exceed the through rates via Cairo with the milling 
or handling in transit privileges at that point. The pres- 
ent 2-cent proportional from East St. Louis to Cairo is 
the direct result of competitive influences, and should 
not be taken as the measure of a reasonable rate. For 
example, the present rate of 34 cents from Omaha via 
East St. Louis and Cairo to Atlanta was compelled by 
a 34-cent rate from Omaha to Atlanta through the Mem- 
phis gateway. The proportional from Omaha to East St. 
Louis being 8 cents and the rate from Cairo to Atlanta 
24 cents, the Mobile & Ohio put in a 2-cent proportional 
from East St. Louis to Cairo. The Illinois Central also 
felt compelled to quote a 2-cent rate for this haul; but 
as the Mobile & Ohio does not reach Paducah the Illinois 
Central did not feel itself required to put Paducah upon 
the Cairo basis. The majority opinion says on page 755: 

The Illinois Central contends that the competitive influences 
which were instrumental in reducing the rates via Cairo and 
Evansville do not exist at Paducah. Having protected its own 
interests, as against the competition of the other carriers, by 
reducing the rate to Cairo, it is unwilling to extend the same 
rates to other points where the competitive conditions, from 
its own point of view, do not absolutely require it. It is further 
contended that the greater distance to Paducah is to be con- 
sidered, especially since grain which is hauled to Paducah from 
the west and consigned to points in the south must be hauled 
in a southwesterly direction from Paducah to Fulton, Ky., a 
distance of 44 miles, before it reaches the main line. This 
makes the haul via Paducah 39 miles longer than via Cairo. 
Our attention is further directed to the fact that the Illinois 
Central obtains a short haul on grain moving through East St. 
Louis, while on grain originating in Iowa and Nebraska its 
hauls are much longer. The distance from East St. Louis to 
Cairo is approximately 150 miles. 


In view of these circumstances, I am constrained to 
dissent from the finding that the i-cent higher rate via 
Paducah is unduly discriminatory. Ashland Fire Brick 
Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co., '22 I. C. C., 115 (The Traffic World, 


Dec. 30, 1911, p. 1118). 


RATES FROM PADUCAH 


CASE NO. 7738 (37 I. C. C., 760-767) 
PADUCAH BOARD OF TRADE VS. ABILENE & SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 

Submitted Oct. 30, 1915. Decided Jan. 20, 1916. 


In conctructing their class and commodity rates from the ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi River to points in Arkansas, 
Cklahoma, Louisiana and Texas the defendants have placed 
Paducah, Ky., in ‘‘Nashville territory’? and Cairo, Ill., in 
“St. Louis territory,’’ the rates from the former territory 
being materially higher than the rates from the latter; 
Held, That the present adjustment gives the manufacturers 
and jobbers located at Cairo an undue advantage over their 
Paducah competitors. Defendants required to establish 
class and commodity rates from Paducah to points in the 
southwest not in excess of those contemporaneously in 
effect from Cairo to the same points. 





J. V. Norman for complainant; H. G. Herbel and F. G. Wright 
for defendants; F. M. Ducker for Cairo Assn. of Commerce, in- 
tervener, 


MEYER, Commissioner: 

The complainant is a corporation organized for the 
purpose of promoting the interests of the merchants, man- 
ufacturers and jobbers of Paducah, Ky. In its complaint, 
filed Feb. 8, 1915, it alleges that the class and commodity 
rates from Paducah to points in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Texas are unjustly discriminatory as com- 
pared with the rates from Cairo, Ill., to the same des- 
tinations. The Cairo Association of Commerce intervened. 

Paducah is situated on the south bank of the Ohio 
River, near the mouth of the Tennessee River, and about 
40 miles east of Cairo. Its population is approximately 
25,000. Manufacturers and jobbers located at Paducah 
distribute their products in the southern states and the 
southwestern states, the latter including Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Texas. At Cairo there are manu- 
facturers and jobbers who also dispose of their wares 
in the South and the Southwest, and the competition 
between the two cities in the distribution of merchandise 
is severe. ; 

Cairo is located on a narrow strip of land between the 
Mississippi River and the Ohio River, at the extreme 
southern end of Illinois. Its population is approximately 
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17,000. The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail- 
way and the St. Louis Southwestern Railway extend from 
Cairo to a large part of the southwestern territory in- 
volved in this proceeding. These two carriers handle their 
Cairo traffic through Thebes, Ill., which is about 28 miles 
northwest of Cairo. The Illinois Central also extends 
from Cairo southward to Memphis, Tenn., which is one of 
the gateways to the southwestern territory, but it ap- 
pears that traffic from Cairo is usually handled by the 
lines operating west of the river. Paducah is reached 
from the south by the Illinois Central Railroad and the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. _ Much of 
the traffic from Paducah to the Southwest is handled 
‘through Memphis. The short-line distance from Paducah 
to Memphis is 165 miles, via the Illinois Central Railroad. 
The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway also 
extends from Paducah to Memphis, but its route is 64.6 
miles longer than the other route. The Illinois Central 
Railroad also extends from Paducah to Cairo, and traffic 
from Paducah to the Southwest may be handled via Cairo. 


In constructing class and commodity rates to points in 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas, the south- 
western lines have divided the northern and eastern parts 
of the country into rate groups, or “defined territories.” 
An exhibit filed by the defendants indicates that the ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi River is divided into 15 
such groups. It is said that these groups were originally 
constructed for the purpose of establishing joint all-rail 
rates from the East to the Southwest to permit the rail 
lines to participate in traffic which otherwise would be 
carried by water from the Atlantic seaboard to ports 
on the Gulf of Mexico. The groups with which we are 
immediately concerned in the present case are the so- 
called St. Louis territory, Nashville territory and Louis- 
ville territory. The gravamen of the complaint is that 
the defendants, in constructing these groups, placed 
Cairo in the St. Louis territory and Paducah in the 
Nashville territory, the rates from the latter group being 
higher, and that Paducah is thereby subjected to undue 
prejudice and disadvantage. The defendants reply that 
the boundary lines of these groups are naturally and 
equitably drawn, that Cairo is logically within the St. 
Louis group, while Paducah is not, and that Paducah 
might logically have been included in the Louisville ter- 
ritory, the rates from which to. the Southwest are higher 
than the rates from either of the other groups. 

The map following shows the present boundary lines 
of parts of the three groups. The northeastern boundary 
of the St. Louis territory is the line of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, which extends from St. Louis, Mo., to Du Quoin, 
Ill. The eastern boundary, which has been the subject 
of much discussion, runs just east of the main line of 
the Illinois Central Railroad from Du Quoin to Carbon- 
dale, Ill. From Carbondale it extends eastward for the 
purpose of including Carterville, Ill., which is on the 
branch line of the Illinois Central extending from Car- 
bondale to Brookport, Ill., opposite Paducah. From Car- 
terville the boundary line returns to the main line of 
the Illinois Central, which it follows as far as Mounds, 
Ill., where it again turns to the east to include Mound 
City, Ill., and Joppa, Ill. The latter point is located on 
the north side of the Ohio River, about halfway between 
Cairo and Paducah, on the Chicago & Eastern [Illinois 
Railroad. South of Mounds the boundary line runs just 
east of the main line of the Illinois Central Railroad as 
far as Jackson, Tenn., from which point it follows the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad to the Gulf of Mexico. The west- 
ern boundary of the St. Louis group follows the main 
line of the Illinois. Central Railroad from a point just 
north of New Orleans, La., to-Memphis, where it diverges 
to the northwest, passing through Springfield and Kansas 
City, Mo., thence east through Alton and Belleville, III. 


The boundary lines of the other groups.need not be 
described in detail, except to note that the northern 
boundary of the Nashville territory follows the Tennessee- 
Kentucky state line as far west as the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway, which it follows as far north 
as the Ohio River. South of the Ohio River the eastern 





boundary of St. Louis territory constitutes the western 
boundary of Nashville territory. 

The class rates from Nashville territory to points in 
the Southwest are higher than the rates from St. Louis 
territory by the following differentials: 
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Since Paducah is in Nashville territory and Cairo in 
St. Louis territory, these differentials represent the ad- 
vantage in rates which Cairo has over Paducah. The 
rates from Louisville territory are still higher, the first 
class rate from that territory being 12.8 cents higher than 
the rate from St. Louis.* The class rates from St. Louis 


territory and Nashville territory to Texas common points- 


are shown in the folowing table: 


To Texas common points 

from— 2 3 4 Sh. (SF De 
Nashville territory . - 153 130 108 99 77 82 72 60 48 40 
St. Louis territory ..... 147 125 104 96 75 79 70 58 46 39 





*As a result of our conclusions in the 5 per cent case, 31 I. C.C., 
351, 32 I. C. C., 325, tariffs were filed, effective Jan. 18, 1915, in- 
creasing rates in Official Classification territory. The Louisville 
territory discussed in this report extends both north and south 
of the Ohio Kiver. As rates in the territory south of the Ohio 
were not generally increased the rates from all parts of the 
Louisville territory are not now uniform. From points in Illi- 
nois, for example, the first-class rate to the southwest is 12.8 
cents higher than the rate from St. Louis territory, while from 
many points in Kentucky the first-class rate is 11 cents higher 
than the corresponding rate from St. Louis territory. 


The record does not show the extent of Cairo’s advan- 
tage over Paducah with respect to the rates on particular 
commodities. It was testified, however,- that whisky, 
singletrees, vehicle material, wagons and dry goods are 
distributed in the Southwest from both Cairo and Padu- 
cah. The rates on these commodities from both points 
to typical destinations are shown in the following table: 
RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS ON COMMCDITIES FROM 


CAIRO, ILL., AND PADUCAH, KY., TO LITTLE ROCK, 
ARK,. AND TEXAS COMMON POINTS. 


To Little Rock. 


From From 
Cairo. Paducah. 
Wagons, farm, minimum weight 24,000 pounds.... 28 36 
Cotton blankets: 
CR, ATE CIS oo noo aie oc ad s'eic Ob tiene ces 50 64 
Finished (first class, any quantity).......:...... 90 106 
Whisky: 
In glass, any quantity (except as noted)........ *35 *47 
a ae Cee ry ae ee 35 47 
Vehicle material, minimum 36,000 pounds (except 
Ma IIE v6 o.¢ 4.0m 5 Was bd le De thd ame led Cae «ots 728 736 


.Wagon wood in the rough, minimum 36,000 pounds 


Sn 0 SEED «is sravaGreia. n dcknce Sak ¢ gun ae aoe bias §20 §25 
Singletrees, minimum 24,000 pounds................ 28 36 
To Texas 
common points. 
From From 
Cairo. Paducah. 
Wagons, farm, minimum weight 24,000 pounds.... 76 79 
Cotton blankets: 
COR. BY GURIETTEY 3.0 iiss cee ccc ce seceaes 132 136 
Finished (first class, any quantity).............. 147 153 
Whisky: 
In glass, any quantity (except as noted)........ 112 115 
a OG. CAINE UIE, ote ase. 4/4 cua 9.0 poh sip: Wings he meas et 112 115 
Vehicle material, minimum 36,000 pounds (except 
Ge ED ins. sn Beda hacked edhe. Se ies BS os 79 
Wagon wood in the rough, minimum 36,000 pounds 
PIO IE AAI CL AE 6 48 
Singletrees, minimum 24,000 pounds...............-. 76 79 





*Carloads, minimum 20,000 pounds. 

*Minimum, 24,000 pounds. 

§Class D, minimum 30,000 pounds. 

The distances from Paducah to points in the Southwest 
are approximately the same as the distances from Cairo. 
The following table shows the distances to representative 
points from both Cairo and Paducah: 


From 

From Padu- 

Cairo via cah via 

lines west, Memphis, 

To— miles. milés. 
ie, BI 8 cc ccc ce se be5 Saks eet be hee 214 210 
BPR, (DE, onde bios 6 35 cb Sel ae Un eotne tha eehiee 234 234 
LACHO) BR: PU, in sice cso in ce bb cic ain nk Cisse 280 298 
PIR SE. AEE | a 508 2 now dam tities cabhecoec eames 302 319 
CR I cai 6406 o.wip oa bio 56 bate eda MemraeN 371 371 
A Le BIR ond sig 0's Ab SVS pease es UEMscokieg 517 502 
MOMS Rs ak 8c ahd oa cd'n GAD Se tee eee oes 420 405 
MeGnOO, WE... 5 vic «bib 90060400 coins on s-0'o le ome og ncee 326 308 


As the Illinois Central Railroad and the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway do not extend west of 
Memphis, it is necessary for them to turn over to the 
western lines at that point traffic from Paducah consigned 
to the Southwest. The defendants lay emphasis on the 
fact that this necessitates a two-line haul, while it is 
possible for a single carrier to haul traffic from Cairo 
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to the Southwest. We do not think, however, that this 
alone justifies higher rates from Paducah than from 
Cairo, especially since there are many points in the St. 
Louis territory located on lines which do not reach the 
Southwest. Moreover, it is pardonable to overlook an 
extra line haul in dealing with a rate structure which 
disregards great differences in distance and which was 
created rather because the interests of the carriers de- 
manded it than because transportation conditions justi- 
fied it. 

A large part of the testimony and the argument deals 
with the eastern boundary of St. Louis territory. The 
complainant contends not only that the line was so drawn 
as to cause unjust discrimination, but that its - course 
was determined without regard to geographical or trans- 
portation conditions. The defendants maintain, on the 
other hand, that the Illinois Central Railroad constitutes 
a logical eastern. boundary for this group, and that such 
“slight deviations” as occur are “just as logical as the, 
boundary lines of the United States.” 


The testimony of the defendants’ only witness, the 
general freight agent of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Moun- 
tain- system, supports the complainant’s contentions. He 
stated that “the logical line for the eastern boundary 
of St. Louis territory is the Mississippi River,” but that 
the boundary was extended to the main line of the Illinois 
Central Railroad because of the proximity of its railroad 
to that of the Iron Mountain in Illinois, and because both 
carriers participate in the traffic to the Southwest. 


As shown above, however, even this boundary line was 
not consistently maintained, Carterville and Joppa, IIl., 
both of which lie east of the main line, having been 
embraced in the St. Louis group. While these deviations 
from the chosen boundary are said in the defendants’ 
brief to be logical, their only witness, who seemed to be 
fully acquainted with the situation, stated in substance 
that Joppa and Carterville should not be in St. Louis 
territory, and that some of the points in southern ‘Illinois ° 
east of the main line, which a few years ago were grouped 
with St. Louis, have since been transferred to the Nash- 
ville group. ‘Why the boundary line leaves the [Illinois 
Central at Jackson, Tenn., and follows the Mobile & Ohio 
from there to the Gulf is not clearly explained of record. 

It appears, however, that the St. Louis group has been 
artificially modified for the purpose of giving Cairo a 
still greater advantage. While the rates from Cairo to 
points in the Southwest are generally the same as the 
rates from St. Louis, there is an important territory in 
central Arkansas to which the rates from Cairo are less 
than the rates from St. Louis and lower than the rates 
from most other points in St. Louis territory. The record 
indicates, rather vaguely, that the lower rates from Cairo 
resulted from the fact that three carriers run directly 
to Little Rock from the principal gateways, the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern from St. Louis, the St. Louis 
Southwestern from Cairo, and the Little Rock & Memphis 
Railway, now operated by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway from Memphis. -Cairo’s advantage at 
present, so far as. the class rates are concerned, is shown 
in the following table, Little Rock, Ark., being taken .as 
a representative destination: 


Class rates to Little Rock, 


Ark., from— $2 SF ee 8. Se ee ae 
Paducah, Ky. .........-- 106 90 69 52 39 42 34 29 25 19 
St. Louis, Mo. ........... 100 85 65 49 37 39 32 27 23 18 
Caine, © Tis: nb.nccicencnasioce 90 75 65 44 32 34 27 23 20 15 


The defendants maintain that if Paducah should le — 
transferred to the St. Louis group, it would. be necessary 
to reduce the rates to the Southwest from all stations 
on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway south 
of Paducah. The line of that carrier now constitutes the 
eastern boundary of a part of the Nashville territory, all 
stations thereon being. in the Nashville group. The de- 
fendants show that the line of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway is so far east of the main line of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, the present eastern boundary 
of the St. Louis territory, that an extension of the St. 
Louis rates to stations on the line of the former carrier 
would cause a material extension of the St. Louis group, 
and perhaps lead to a complete disintegration of the Nash- 
ville group. We do not feel, however, that the possibility 
.of a further readjustment should preclude the establish- 
ment of non-discriminatory rates from Paducah. 

The defendants further maintain that Paducah should 
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properly be placed in the Louisville territory, and in 
support of their position they show that the boundary 
of the Nashville territory, after following the Tennessee- 
Kentucky state line as far west as the line of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, suddenly veers 
to the north, apparently for the very purpose of removing 
Paducah from the Louisville group and giving it the 
advantage of the lower rates from Nashville territory. 
It is clear, however, that this has little bearing on the 
issue here involved—the relationship between the rates 
from Cairo and. Paducah. 

In a number of recent cases we have held that Cairo 
and Paducah are similarly situated. We have said that 
the distances to Cairo from points in the Southwest on 
and south of the Memphis-Little Rock line of the Rock 
Island are substantially the same as the ‘distances to 
Paducah, and that the rates on lumber:to Paducah from 
the Southwest should not be higher than the rates to 
Cairo. Paducah Board of Trade vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 29 
I. C. C., 583 (The Traffic World, March 21, 1914, p. 579); 
Same vs. Same, 29 I. C. C., 593 (The Traffic World, March 
28, 1914, p. 600); Same vs. Same, 37 I. C. C., 719 (‘Fhe 
Traffic World, Feb. 12, 1916, p. 346); Same vs. Same, 37 
I. C. C., 743 (The Traffic World, Feb. 19, 1916). 

Upon consideration of all the evidence of record we 
are of opinion and find that the defendants’ class and 
commodity rates from Paducah to points in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas on and south of the 
Memphis-Little Rock line of the Rock Island are unjustly 
discriminatory to the extent ‘that they exceed the rates 
contemporaneously in effect from Cairo. 

The complaint also contains a prayer for the establish- 
ment of joint class and commodity rates from the South- 
west to Paducah, but it appears that most, if not all, of 
the rates which the complainant desires have been vol- 
untarily established by the defendants since the complaint 
was filed. There is also an allegation that the rates from 
Paducah are unreasonable per se, but no evidence was 
introduced to support that allegation, and the record 
shows that the complainant is interested in an equaliza- 
tion of the rates rather than in the amount of the rates. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


MARBLE FROM RUTLAND, VT. 


1. AND S. NO. 637 (38 I. C. C., 12-15) 
Submitted Oct. 11, 1915. Decided Feb. 8, 1916. 


1. Thirty-cent Rate on Marble from Vermont to St. Paul Ap- 
proved.—Proposed increased rate for the transportation of 
marble, sawed, hammered, chiseled or dressed, in carloads, 
from Rutland, Vt., and points taking Rutland rates, to St. 
Paul, Minn., and points taking St. Paul rates, found justi- 
fied. 

2. Same Rate on Rough Disapproved Because in Excess of Sum 
of Locals.—Proposed increased rate for like transportation 
of rough quarried marble found unlawful as exceeding the 
aggregate of intermediate rates subject to the provisions of 
the act. 





F. L. Ballard for Pennsylvania R, RK. Co., Pennsylvania Co., 
and Delaware & Hudson Co.; Lightner & Young for pro- 
testants, 


HALL, Commissioner: 

The tariff item under suspension in this proceeding was 
filed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in behalf of itself, 
the Pensylvania Co. and the Delawarc & Hudson Co., to 
become effective May 15, 1915, but upon protest the opera- 
tion of this item has been suspended until March 12, 1916. 

The item is as follows: 

Marble, classified sixth class in Official Classification, from 
Castleton, Centre Rutland, Fair Haven, Vt., Glens Falls, N. Y., 
Hydeville, Rutland and West Rutland, Vt., to, western points 
* * * taking basis St. Paul, 30 cents per 100 pounds, car- 
load, minimum weight 36,000 pounds. 

In the Official Classification the description to which 
the item makes reference is this: 

Marble, * * * n.o. s. (artificial or natural), blocks, slabs 
or pieces, rough quarried, sawed, hammered, chiseled or dressed 
(not polished), carload lots, class 6. ‘ 

The carriers are called upon to justify the rate of 30 
cents which is thus proposed and which embodies an 
increase of 4.1 cents over the rate of 25.9 cents, now 


applicable via the lines above -named, which form the. 


Union Line route, from Rutland, Vt., and points of origin 
taking Rutland rates to St. Paul, Minn., and points taking 
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St. Paul rates. By other lines and routes the rate of 30 
cents, published in earlier tariffs, is now in effect. The 
joint through rate here in issue was proposed to equal 
the combination of local rates, existing and proposed, on 
Chicago. 

For a period of 15 years or more the rate from these 
points of origin to Chicago was 17 cents by all lines, and 
from Chicago to St. Paul 8 cents. The through rate made 
by the sum of these factors was 25 cents, and applied to 
marble whether rough quarried or in sawed slabs. 

Effective Dec. 1, 1914, the rate to Chicago by all lines 
was advanced from 17 cents to 20 cents. This rate is 
now in effect. By tariff schedules filed to take effect 
on the same date a rate of 10 cents in lieu of the then 
existing 8-cent rate was proposed for the transportation 
of “stone and marble, not polished, lettered or figured,” 
from Chicago and Peoria, Ill., to St. Paul and other points. 
These schedules were suspended. and made the subject 
of investigation in Rates on Stone and Marble from Chi- 
cago and Peoria, 34 I. C. C., 390 (The Traffic World, July 
17, 1915, p. 114). We there held that the proposed rates 
had been justified for stone and marble, sawed or dressed, 
but not for rough stone or marble. The local rate, there- 
fore,’at the present time from Chicago to St. Paul on 
marble, sawed or dressed, not polished, lettered or fiz- 
ured, is 10 cents, while on rough marble, not sawed, 
dressed, polished, lettered or figured, the rate is 8 cents. 


From the points here involved to St. Paul via other 
routes a joint through rate of 30 cents applicable to 
marble, whether rough quarried or sawed, became effective 
Dec. 1, 1914. Through delay, explained on this record as 
caused by pressure in making other rate changes, this 
rate was not published for the Union Line route. until 
several months later, and its operation has been suspended 
by our order in this case. In the meantime, however, a 
joint through rate of 25.9 cents for application via this 
route had become effective Jan. 15, 1915. This rate was 
made to equal the sum of the local rate from Chicago to 
St. Paul, 8 cents, and 17.9 cents, representing the former 
local rate of 17 cents from Rutland to Chicago, plus the 
increase following the Five Per Cent case, 32 I. C. C., 
325 (The Traffic World, Dec. 26, 1914, p. 1152). It was 
apparently published in error, for, as we have seen, the 
local rate from Rutland to Chicago had been increased 
from 17 cents to 20 cents on Dec. 1, 1914. 


The record deals with the rate by one route only out - 


of several and does not present a full disclosure of the 
facts attendant on transportation of marble. Respondents 
show that the suspended item was intended to restore 
parity with the rates by other routes. Their evidence in 
justification centers in an explanation of this purpose. 
They offer in addition some evidence intended to show 
the propriety of the local rate of 20 cents to Chicago, 
since their division of a joint through rate made on the 
Chicago combination is the local rate to that point. Thus 
it is shown that the distance from Rutland to Chicago 
via the Union Line route is 1,060 miles, for which the 
local rate of 20 cents yields a revenue per ton-mile of 
approximately 3.8 mills. It is also shown that on Dec. 
1, 1914, rates from New York to Chicago on certain other 


* commodities were increased. Thus the rate on brimstone 


and sulphur was increased from 16 cents to 20; on marble 
chips, waste and dust from 17 cents to 20; on crushed 
oyster shells from 18% cents to 20; on whiting from 20 
cents to 22%; on gravel, on crude, crushed or ground 
limestone, on glass sand, and on crushed stone, from 
$3.60 per ton of 2,000 pounds to $4. 

Respondents point to the fact that the local rate of 
20 cents to Chicago has not been attacked and that the 
joint through rates to St. Paul are generally made on 
the Chicago combination. They urge that they are not 
concerned with the factor beyond Chicago so long as the 
rate of 20 cents, which is their division of the proposed 
joint through rate, is not reduced. 

Protestants do not object to the proposed rate of 30 
cents as applied to marble not in the rough, but urge 
for substantially the same reasons as were stated in 
Rates on Stone and Marble from Chicago and Peoria, 
supra, that the joint through rate should embody a spread 
as between rough quarried and sawed marble proportion- 
ately the same as is now found in the local rates from 
Chicago to St. Paul. They suggest that as compared with 
the joint through rate of.30 cents on sawed marble the 
rate on rough quarried marble should not exceed 25 cents. 
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February 19, 1916 


Inasmuch as the Official Classification has made no dis- 
tinction between rough quarried and sawed marble, re- 
spondents oppose any change in the present relation 
which would be reflected in their compensation for the 
haul in Official Classification territory. 

Respondents’ burden in an issue of this character is 
not to protect their divisions of the proposed joint through 
rate, but to justify that rate as a reasonable charge for 
the service rendered in the entire movement. The local 
rate tq Chicago is not here involved, except in so far as 
the fourth section makes unlawful a through rate greater 
than the aggregate of the intermediate rates. The rate 
proposed for the transportation of rough quarried marble 
is 30 cents, the aggregate 28 cents. This conflict with 
the rule of the fourth section results from our decision 
in Rates on Stone and Marble from Chicago and Peoria, 
supra. 

We find unlawful the proposed through rate on rough 
quarried marble from Rutland, and points taking the same 
rates, to St. Paul and points taking St. Paul rates. We 
find that respondents have justified the proposed rate 
of 30 cents on marble, sawed, hammered, chiseled or 
dressed. 

Inasmuch as all the rates before us are carried in one 
item, this item must necessarily be canceled. In publish- 


ing new schedules applicable to this traffic respondents 
should consider the propriety of establishing a spread be- 
tween the rate on rough quarried marble and the rate 
on other marble in line with our decision in Rates on 
Stone and Marble from Chicago and Peoria, supra. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


REFUND OF PETROLEUM CHARGE 


—_——_—. 


CASE NO. 7537 (38 I. 'C. C. 28-30) 


CHELSEA REFINING CO. VS. MISSOURI PACIFIC . 
RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Sept. 7, 1915. Decided Jan: 20, 1916. 


Charges collected for the transportation of petroleum fuel oil 
in carloads from Chelsea, Okla., to Mears Mine, Mo., found 
to have beer in excess of the amount lawfully due. 


J. S. Burehmore and L. E. Moore for complainant. Thomas 


Bond, H. G. Herbel and F, G. Wright for defendants. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 


During the period from May 26, 1911, to July 8, 1911, 
there were shipped from the plant of the complainant at 
Chelsea, in the state of Oklahoma, billed to the Mascot 
Mining Co. at Granby, in the state of Missouri, 13 carloads 
of petroleum fue] oil in tank cars. The plant of the con- 
signee, however, is not at Granby, but at Mears Mine, a 
local station on the line of the Missouri Pacific, two miles 
beyond Granby. The shipments moved to Mears Mine 
through Granby by the St. Louis & San Francisco, herein- 
after called the Frisco, in connection with the Missouri 
Pacific Railway, and the charges collected aggregated 17 
cents per 100 pounds, based on the Frisco’s commodity rate 
of 10 cents to Granby and the Missouri Pacific’s fifth-class 
distance rate of 7 cents beyond. The complainant 
contends that: the haul from Granby to Mears Mine 
was merely a switch movement for which the tariff of 
the Frisco named a charge of $3 a car by the Missouri 
Pacific, which the Frisco was to absorb. The tariffs of the 
Frisco relating to switching at local and junction points on 
its line-also provided under item 5 as follows: 

The rates opposite industries located on foreign lines are the 
charges or portions of charges assessed by those lines for 
switching between such industries and connections with the St. 
Louis & San Francisco * * *, which the latter companies 
will absorb * * * 

Another item provided for the absorption of switching 
charges at destination on competitive traffic and designated 
petroleum oil as competitive, whether originating at local or 
junction points. The Mascot Mining Co. was included in a 
list of industries described in the tariff as being located on 
the rails of the Misgouri Pacific at Granby and switching 
charges to the plant of $3 a car were also shown. The 
Missouri Pacific, however, was not a party to this tariff, 
its own tariffs naming Mears Mine as a separate station and 
specifically providing for the application thereto of road- 
haul rates from Granby. ‘The evidence shows that traffic 
hetween the two points is handled. by road crews under 
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dispatcher’s orders and that this portion of the through 
movement is essentially a road-haul movement. 


The record shows also that the Frisco tariff,,which be- 
came effective on January 8, 1911, and which provided for 
the absorption of a switching charge by the Missouri Pa- 
cific of $3 at Granby, was ‘published by the Frisco under a 
misapprehension, the proper officials of the two lines not 
having agreed thereto. The error was corrected on Aug. 
2, 1911, by the cancellation from the Frisco’s tariff of the 
Mascot Mining Co. from the list of industries at Granby. 
The eomplainant does not deny that the plant of the con- 
signee is at Mears Mine or that it is a separate station, 
no mention of which is made in the tariffs of the Frisco. 
Nor is it contended that any tariff of the Missouri Pacific 
provided for a switching charge of $3 between Granby and 
Mears Mine. 


In support of the contention that the rate charged was 
unreasonable, the complainant compared the rate between 
Granby and Mears Mine with the rate from Chelsea to 
Granby, and also with the rate on similar traffic from 
Chelsea to Kansas City. The comparisons offered, however, 
are general in character and insufficient to support a find- 
ing that the rate charged was unreasonable. 

In several cases we have awarded reparation on account 
of errors in tariff publications and have held solely respon- 
sible the carrier by which the error was made. To hold 
that a shipper must look beyond the‘ tariffs of the carrier 
that is offering him a service in order to ascertain whether 
specific statements in those tariffs with respect to the 
charges of its connections are correct, would be to put the 
shipper under a harsh and onerous obligation which we 
have never held to rest upon him. On the contrary, we 
have held it to be the carrier’s duty in publishing its tariffs 
to see that they are correct, and this is no Jess its obligation 
when it undertakes specifically to show the charges of its 
connections which it proposes to absorb under its own 
rates. When the shipper here ascertained from the Frisco’s 
tariffs that the latter offered a 10-cent rate from Chelsea 
with delivery at the plant of the mining company, and the 
tariff affirmatively indicated that the Missouri Pacific 
switching charge was $3, which amount the Frisco would 
absorb, he had the right to contract with the Frisco for 
such a service on that basis, and the Frisco by its own 
duly published tariffs was put under the obligation of per- 
forming the service for him at that charge. 

In thus holding we are not to be understood as indicating 
that the Missouri Pacific under such circumstances may 
accept from the Frisco what the latter line has published 
as the Missouri Pacific’s charge for the service, or that 
it may lawfully accept from the Frisco any less than its 
own lawfully published charge. The conclusions reached 
herein are fully supported by item 68 of Tariff Circular 
18-A, and by De Camp Bros. vs. V. &.S. W. Ry. Co., 22 
I. C. C. 274 (The Traffic World, Jan. 27, 1912, p. 150); 
and Edison Portland Cement Co. vs. D., L. & W. R. R. Co. 
22 I. C. C. 382 (The Traffic World, p. 402, 1912). 

Upon the facts shown of record we conclude and find that, 
although the rate situation here considered was due to an 
error in the tariffs of the Frisco, the shipper was never- 
theless overcharged in so far as the rate assessed on his 
shipments exceeded 1@ cents per 100 pounds. And this 
overcharge the Frisco will be expected promptly to refund. 

By the Commission. 


NEWLANDS RESOLUTION ADOPTED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Newlands resolution providing for an investigation 
into the efficiency of regulation of common carriers by gov- 
ernmental agencies was adopted by the Senate February 
16. In its essential parts the resolution is as follows: 


That the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate and 
the Committee of the House of Representatives on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, through a joint subcommittee to con- 
sist of five senators and five representatives, who shall be se- 
lected by said committees, respectively, be, and they hereby 
are, appointed to investigate the subject of the government 
control and regulation of interstate and foreign transportation, 
the efficiency of the existing system in protecting the rights of 
shippers and carriers and in promoting the public interest, the 
incorporation or control of the incorporation of carriers, and all 
proposed changes in the organization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Act to regulate commerce; 

Also the subject of government ownership of all public utili- 
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ties, such as telegraph, telephone, express companies and rail- 
roads engaged in interstate and foreign commerce and report 
as to the wisdom or feasibility of government ownership of 
such utilities and as to the comparative worth and efficiency 
of government regulation and control as compared with gov- 
ernment ownership and operation. 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of 45 to 14. The 
opposition came from the bitter opponents of government 
ownership. That part of the resolution beginning with the 
word “also” is the Borah amendment, which, when written 
into the resolution, made it obnoxious to some of the 
opponents of government ownership. 

The Borah amendment was written into the resolution 
on February 15 by a vote of 39 to 23. There is no certainty 
that those who voted for it are in favor of government 
vwnership. Nor is it certain that those who voted against 
it are all opposed. Generally speaking, however, the vote 
is regarded as indicative that a number of senators are 
inclined to believe that regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has broken down. 

Senator Borah, in urging his amendment calling on the 


joint committee to consider and report on the advisability” 


of government ownership, kept whatever opinion he has on 
the subject in the background. He said the fact that 
Senator Weeks and others felt constrained, in public 
speeches, to denounce government ownership, was indica- 
tion enough to him that “all sides” of the question could 
not be considered unless government ownership was 
taken up. 

Senator Newlands said the resolution, as reported by his 
committee, was broad enough to cover questions that advo- 
cates or opponents of government ownership might ask. 
When the vote came, he and Senator Underwood, the man 
who proposed the inquiry to the president, voted against 
the Borah Amendment, but later voted for the resolution 
as amended. Thirty-four senators did not vote. Neither 
did they announce that they were paired. In discussing 
the subject, Senator Borah said: 


Senator Borah’s Speech. 


“The most efficient industrial unit in the civilized world 
at the beginning of this war was the German nation, and 
it will still be, in all probability, at the close of the war 
the most efficient, the most thoroughly organized, the 
best equipped industrial unit in the industrial world. 

“There are a great many people who believe that one 
of the effective instruments of German industrial efficiency 
is that the public utilities of Germany are in public owner- 
ship. Her railroad system belongs to the government, 
and it will be asked if these things are essential and in- 
dispensable to efficiency and success in war, why are they 
not also efficient and beneficial in time of peace? 

“Both England and France have in the emergency which 
has confronted them felt called upon to follow, in a very 
large measure, in the course mapped out by Germany with 
reference to her industrial and transportation questions. 
France and England have both moved forward in public 
ownership since the beginning of the war at a tremendous 
rate, and, in my judgment, will not move back to the 
original status after the war shall have closed. 

“Our literature, Mr. President, is teeming with argu- 
ments pro and con superinduced and caused by conditions 
growing out of the war as to the efficiency, the wisdom 
or the unwisdom of public ownership of public utilities. 
We will unquestionably, as evidenced by the able men 
who are discussing this question before the public, though 
not in favor of it, be called upon to meet this subject, not 
only here in the halls of legislation, but in public discus- 


sion generally. 
“If that be true, why should we not have as a part of this 
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subject and a part of the work of this commission a thor- 
ough study and investigation of this important question? 
If it be, as is supposed by some, a menace; if it be true, 
as it is contended by many, that government ownership 
would mean practically the end of the kind of a government 
which we have, all the more reason, Mr. President, why 
there should be a thorough study in advance, and long in 
advance, of the time when we should be called on to pass 
upon it. Can we begin a thorough and deliberate investiga- 
tion, a full and conscientious study of so tremendous a 
question too soon? 

“I am a believer that with proper information and thor- 
ough discussion you may leave these subjects very safely 
to the judgment of the American people. I am, on the other 
hand, aware that nations, the same as individuals, make 
fearful mistakes by reason of failure to investigate the 
subject upon which they are called to pass in advance of 
the time when they are called upon to dispose of it. 

“TI offered this amendment, as I said, purely as an educa- 
tional proposition, for the purpose of gathering the data and 
the information which may be had upon the subject, so that 
we'may have it, that the public may have it, and that we 
may consider it in the light of the facts and that the pub- 
lie may reflect upon it in the light of the facts. No one 
will deny that there are not only hundreds but thousands 
of people in this country who are earnestly in favor of pub- 
lic ownership now. If it be true that it is unwise, and 
facts, as said by the senator from Massachusetts at Balti- 
more a few days ago, will prove it to be unwise, why should 
anyone who is opposed to public ownership oppose the 


“investigation and the revealment of the facts?” 


Senator Newlands, when he called up his resolution 
on the afternoon of February 15, said he desired to have 
it disposed of before he went away on a trip from which 
he would not immediately return. He expected to dis- 
pose of it before 2 o’clock, the magic hour when senators 
must lay aside the business of the “morning hour.” Sen- 
ators Gallinger and Lodge objected to even the vote being 
taken after that hour, and on the next day opponents of 
the bill forced a vote on the question as to whether the 
resolution should be taken up during the morning hour. 
On that issue those in favor of the amended resolution 
won by a vote of 35 to 14. 

The resolution, as amended, it is believed, by those 
opposed to government ownership, will give advocates 
of that plan for getting rid of rate and related troubles, 
an opportunity to advance their cause, because they will 
claim that the proponents of the resolution, by offering 
it, confessed that regulation by the Commission is more 
or less of a failure. 


Chances in the House. 


So far as can be learned now, the Newlands resolution 
will be adopted by the House, without eliminating the 
Borah amendment. 

An appropriation of $24,000 is carried to pay the cost 
of the investigation. Senators Gallinger and Smoot, the 
Republican leaders, criticized that part of the resolution 
saying that if the inquiry is to amount to anything $24,009 
will not be even a start toward covering the expense. 
Senator Borah admitted that an inquiry into the merits 
of government ownership cannot be made for any such 
amount. Senator Smoot referred to the government own- 
ership question as a2 momentous one. That constrained 
Borah to observe that that is an argument for and not 
against the adoption of the resolution. The Gallinger 
proposition to have the experts and others employed to 
help the joint committee chosen from the eligible register 
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of the Civil Service Commission was voted down. The 
Republican leader. said the inquiry was proposed so as 
to give a few “deserving Democrats” places on the pay- 
roll and that it would take ten years to complete the 
investigation. 

Senator Norris reiterated his charge that the main ob- 
ject to be served is to shunt aside the railroad securities 
bill, and not to cause an investigation to be made in 
good faith into the regulation of foreign and domestic 
commerce. He said the lack of good faith would be 
shown when the ddministration shipping bill comes into 
the Senate. That, he said, will not be stopped, although 
the resolution would afford an excuse, if desired, for 
holding up all legislative proposals looking ‘toward further 
regulation. 

The question as to whether, in view of the Borah amend- 
ment, the resolution shall be pressed to adoption by the 
House has not been answered by the leaders. ‘The op- 
ponents of the alleged sidetracking program are inclined 
to think the main purpose, that of ditching consideration 
of the Rayburn bill, has been accomplished, for the pres- 
ent session, at least, and that therefore the Newlands 
resolution will be allowed to die of inanition, unless the 
House can be persuaded to disagree to the Borah amend- 
ment and insist upon its disagreement to the end of.the 


session. In that way the supposed policy of sidetracking:- 


and delay would be enforced, although the question of 
government ownership would be made conspicuous. The 
proponents of the resolution are supposed to be opposed 
to such prominence, and also to government ownership. 
It is not certain, however, that the men in control of 
the large railroad systems are opposed to government 
ownership, if it can be brought about on terms that would 
be advantageous to the owners of the property. So far 
the men who have spoken for the railroads on questions 
raised by the valuation work of the Commission have 
been keen, not to prevent valuation, but to see that the 
work is done in a way that will result in giving the rail- 
roads what they think they should have, in the way of 
an appraisal to justify the issues of securities and the 
rates needed to enable them to pay interest on the money 
borrowed and invite new capital for extensions. 


AGREED STATEMENT OF FACTS 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


An argument as to whether there shall be reparation 
under the order of the Commission in the Arlington 
Heights Fruit Exchange complaint was. made on Feb. 12 
by W. E. Lamb, for the complainant and T. J. Norton for 
the Sante Fe, the Southern Pacific and the San Pedro 
railroads. It was made under a stipulation of facts, which 
is a novelty in the practice of the Commission. From the 
expressions on the faces of the commissioners and from 
the questions put to Mr. Lamb by Chairman McChord it 
was inferred that the Commission woul be well pleased 
if attorneys for shippers and railroads could oftener get 
together on a statement of facts and thereby tender to it 
only the issues on which it must pass. 

Mr. McChord, after remarking that arguments upon an 
agreed statement of facts is a novelty before the Commis- 
sion, asked Mr. Larhb if he did not think it an innovation 
to be commended as saving the time of the Commission, 
of the attorneys, and of the parties in interest. Mr. Lamb 
readily assented to that proposition. He said the only ob- 
jection that might be raised against it was the fact that 
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it had taken eighteen months to bring about the agreed 
statement of facts in this case. He said that other efforts 
in that direction had been defeated by captiousness on the 
part of sometimes one carrier and sometimes a particular 
shipper. He said that if it were always possible to con- 
duct negotiations with a man like Mr. Norton, the inaugu- 
ration of the practice would be possible. 


The delays in this case were largely due to the great 
distances the papers had to travel, but at that the sending 
of papers is considered better than the traveling of wit- 
nesses and lawyers, not to mention the traveling on the 
part of examiners for the Commission. The carriers in 
this case agreed that Mr. Norton should act for all. They 
also agreed that the exchange should act for all its mem- 
bers. In that way matters were greatly simplified. 


The whole record presented in this way consists of 
twenty-nine typewritten legal cap pages and about an equal 
number of photograph pages of exhibits showing the de- 
tails of shipments on which reparation is claimed. When 
the briefs are taken in connection with the stipulations, 
it is possible for a commissioner to take home the whole 
case in an evening and go through it. In the briefs Messrs. 
Norton and Lamb jointed out the points on which they 
disagree, " 

The whole case appears to simmer down to the broad 
question as to whether there shall be reparation and the 
question as to whether the complainants were diligent in 
presenting to the Commission the details of shipments 
made by them during the time the railroads were charging 
$30 per car for refrigeration on shipments of pre-cooled and 
pre-iced oranges. The complaining exchange is the con- 
signor and consignee in each'of the shipments. It, how- 
ever, settles with its.members so that each orange grower 
pays his own share of the freight charges. In the original 
complaint the Exchange set forth that fact and made a 
general claim of reparation. It offered, however, if the 
carriers demanded, to give the name of each shipper to 
whom the reparation should be made. At the same time 
it said that it would give a good and sufficient bond to 
indemnify the three companies against a demand for repar- 
ation that might be submitted by the man who had actually 
formed the charge declared, by the Commission, to be 
unreasonable, to the extent that it exceeded $7.50 a car. 

After the Commission had entered its order the ques- 
tions raised by it were litigated through the now defunct 
Commerce Court and the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the result being decisions in favor of the Commis- 
sion and against the carriers in both courts. The Ex- 
change did not file all the details as to shipments within 
two years from the*time they were made. 


Mr. Norton contended that the Commission had never 
said the $30 charge was unreasonable for the period it 
was in existence, holding that its decision was merely that 
for the future it would be so. He further argued that, 
taking the exhibits of shipments, none of the railroad 
companies can tell to whom money might be due, and, 
further, that not even the Exchange had shown there was 
any damage to anyone. He said the law with regard to 
reparation is as strict as to that applying when one man 
sues another for money asserted to be due on a note. 

Mr. Lamb said the position of the railroads is ridiculous, 
because a holding that a rate is unreasonable means that 
a carrier has taken something that did not belong to it 
and the measure of the damage is the amount taken. The 
man who paid the money, he said, is the one to whom it 
must be returned. 


“It is none of the Commission’s business, I submit, 
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whether the man who paid it passed it on to somebody 
else,” said he. “If I buy a Kentucky horse for $1,000, pay 
$500 freight charges on it and then sell the horse for $2,000, 
it is none of the railroad’s business or that of the Commis- 
sion if I discover that I have paid an illegal charge amount- 
ing to $400. I am entitled to the money the railroad has 
wrongfully taken from me. The man.who bought the 
horse did not ask me how much I had paid as freight, and 
it was none of his business.” 

Mr. Lamb said the law that an agent has a right to sue 
for his principal is too well established to give Mr. Nor- 
ton’s contention that the carriers would not know to whom 
to pay reparation any weight. When payment is made to 
an agent, payment is made to the principal. 

Mr. Norton, in commenting on Chairman McChord’s favor- 
able reception of the agreed statement-of-facts way of han- 
dling the case, said there were few cases in which such a 
practice could be followed. He said time could be saved 
by making up a code of trial rules which even an exam- 
iner who might not be a lawyer could enforce. His thought 
was that there is too much cumulative testimony and too 
many exhibits making comparisons between non-compar- 
able rates, as, for instance, prairie state rates with moun- 
tain’ state charges. 





THE BRANDEIS QUESTION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Brandeis question, so far as western senators are 
concerned, it is believed, has become merely a query as to 
whether the nominee for the supreme bench was in favor 
of or against an advance in rates. Senator Cummins and 
other men from the middle West are receiving hundreds of 
letters and telegraph messages asking them to vote against 
Brandeis’s confirmation on the ground that he favored 
the railroads instead of the shippers. Apparently the 
question as to whether he “threw” the public is not 
worrying them. So far as the letters show, they are not 
even thinking about the charges of unprofessional con- 
duct made by men in the East, who leave the impression 
they were clients of Brandeis, but that his conduct was 
such’ as to cause them to wonder whether he was attor- 
ney for them or for the other side. 

So far as can be learned no Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner accepts Thorne’s contention that Brandeis 
acted in bad faith. It is no secret that there are Com- 
missioners who now doubt the wisdom of the Commis- 
sion’s course with respect to the Five Per Cent case. 
The fundamental mistake, according to the view of at 
least one Commissioner, was made when the Commission 
asked the question, “Are the revenues adequate?” and 
thereby made a collateral question the one on which to 
proceed. Commissioners Clements and Marble dissented 
from the making of any such inquiry, contending that it 
was the business of the carriers to file schedules and 
submit to the test prescribed by law. In such a proceed- 
ing the Commission could have listened to testimony show- 
ing inadequacy of revenues, without being in the position 
of having to say that because revenues were inadequate 
the public was under obligation to make the railroads, 
regardless of how they might be managed, successful, in 
a financial sense. 

A fact that has come out as an incident to this inquiry 
into the good faith of Brandeis is that while there were 
many Brandeis suggestions in the first report, the special 
counsel for the Commission made many suggestions that 
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were not embodied in the report. In other words, if the 
Commission had included all the suggestions he made, the 
expense of the shippers who opposed the tariffs filed in 
response to the suggestions that were published would 
have been much greater than it was. 

It has been learned that Clifford Thorne did not know 
that Senator Walsh has appeared before the Commission 
as attorney for Montana asking for lower rates on grain 
when the Iowan said that Brandeis had proposed increas- 
ing the rates for shippers of grain by proposing the 
imposition of a charge for setting a tar on a sidetrack. 
That was merely a random shot, although at the time it 
was fired it looked like a deliberate attempt on the part 
of the Iowa man to advise Senator Walsh’s constituents 
that, if Walsh voted for the confirmation of Brandeis, he 
would be indirectly approving the rates now in effect, but 
would be approving suggestions made by Brandeis for 
increasing them. 

When the Massachusetts charges of bad faith or un- 
professional conduct were brought forward, which was 
immediately after the five per cent phase of the matter 
was closed, senators demanded that a witness who said 
he was quoting from court records produce the records 
themselves, or that the court clerks be required to pro- 
duce them and submit to cross-examination with respect 


- to the facts shown by the records. 


BREWERS DISSATISFIED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. Cc. 


Eastern brewers are dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Commission with regard to classification ratings made as 
the result of its consideration of supplement No. 9 to the 
current Official Classification. That supplement was filed 
by the carriers as a result of the Brandeis suggestions. 

They-are particularly dissatisfied with the advanced rat- 
ing on returned empties. ‘The petitioners, however, have 
asked that the whole subject of classification of beer, old 
beer cooperage, old beer bottles and ‘old bottle containers 
be reconsidered. In their petition they allege that under 
the decision of the Commission the average car mile earn- 
ings will be 9.3 cents. It is further declared that more 
than two-thirds of the breweries in Official Classification 
territory are now paying rates that yield more than 10 
cents per car mile. It is further charged that one large 
brewery is paying rates on* these returned empties which 
yield a car mile of 59.69. 

In the original report in the Five Per Cent case the Com- 


mission published a list of commodities which, according - 


to the report, the Commission thought might be paying less 
than remunerative rates because the car mile revenues 
were less than 15 cents. Beer and beer containers 
are in that list. Taking their cue from the Com- 
mission’s report, the railroads in Official Classification 
territory had the classification committee prepare and file 
supplement No. 9. After hearing, the Commission felt con- 
strained to say that most of the advances had not been 
justified. With respect to empty beer containers, however, 
the decision was that the advances had been justified. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 


Upon petition of the L. & N., Case No. 5688, Ken- 
tucky Distilleries & Warehouse Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
has been reopened for further hearing in so far as car- 
load rates on corn, barley, rye and malt from Louisville, 
Ky., to Withrow, Athertonville, New Hope and Coon 
Hollow, Ky., are concerned. 
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Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1915, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON. CARRIERS 
Discrimination: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kansas.) Where cattle were billed and 
shipped from Belvidere to Peabody: at the regular rates, 
which had been published and filed with the Public 
Utilities Commission, a special contract, granting to the 
shipper the privilege of stopping the cattle at Wichita 
to test the market, and to terminate the journey at that 
point if the market was satisfactory, and to continue 
the transportation to original destination if the market 
was unsatisfactory, was preferential and discriminatory 
and violated the railroad and utilities acts. Mollohan vs. 
Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 154 Pac. 248. 

Evidence: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) The admission in evidence of 
“Santa Fe Cooperage Circular No. 1” did not prejudice 
any substantial right of the defendant. Rock Milling & 
Elevator Co. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 154 Pac. 
254. 

Limitation of Action: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) The three-year statute of limita- 
tions applies to actions to recover the cost of repairing 
cars to put them in condition to receive the property to 
be shipped therein, and the statute begins to run on 
each item when the shipment is made. Rock Milling & 
Elevator Co. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 154 Pac. 254. 
Repair of Cars: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) The words “actual cost of the 
same” in the following tariff provision: ‘When cars fur- 
nished by carriers named below for grain or other load- 
ing require repairing in order to insure against leakage 


in transit, and material necessary for this repair is fur- 
nished by the shipper, the carrier will pay the actual 
cost of the same, but not to exceed 80 cents per car,” 
include the cost of the material and labor necessary to 
repair, but do not include the cost of inspecting or clean- 
ing cars or the cost of attaching grain doors. Rock Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 154 
Pac. 254. 

State Courts: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) State courts have jurisdiction, in 
actions to recover the amounts due shipers of interstate 
freight for repairing cars, to put them in condition for 
holding the shipment, where the maximum charge for 
such repairs is fixed by the tariff on file with the Inter- 


‘state Commerce Commission. Rock Milling & Elevator 


Co. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 154 Pac. 254. 
Special Contract: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) Where the tariffs of the carriers 
filed with the Public Utilities Commission specify the 
points at which live stock may be stopped in transit to 
test the market, any. special contract enlarging that 
privilege, which is, not specified in such tariffs, is void. 
Mollohan vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 154 Pac. 248. 
Stoppage in Transit: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) Before a special privilege to stop 
cattle in transit to test a market en route can be granted 
by a railroad company it is necessary that the tariffs and 
schedules pertaining thereto must be filed with the Public 
Utilities Commission, and be open to all shippers on 
equal terms. Mollohan vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
154 Pac. 254. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


. Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
rter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Repo 


Copyright, 1915, by West Publishing Co.) 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
Act of God: 

(Sup. Ct. of Florida.) Where in the course of trans- 
portation goods are injured by an unprecedented flood 
and there is no negligence on the part of the common 
carrier in taking care of the goods or otherwise, the 
loss is attributable to the flood as an “act of God,” and 
the carrier is not liable. Seaboard Air Line Ry. vs. Mullin, 
70 Southern 467. 


Proximate Cause: 


(Sup. Ct. of Florida.) Whether a common carrier is 
liable for injury to goods, where, after being negligently 
delayed in transit, the goods, while still in transit, are 
injured by an act of God, such as an unprecedented 
flood, depends upon whether the negligent delay of the 
carrier has a proximate causal relation or a mere remote 
or causal relation® to the subsequent injury. Seaboard 
Air Line Ry. vs. Mullin, 70 Sou. 467. 


A merely negligent delay in transporting goods, which 
delay causes the goods to be at a point in transit where 
they are injured or destroyed by an unprecedented flood 
that could not have been foreseen at the time of the 
delay, does not render the carrier liable for the direct 
consequences of the flood upon the goods, if there be no 
malconduct by the carrier, and negligence of the carrier 
in providing reasonably safe and adequate facilities for 
and attention to the safety of the goods does not directly 
contribute to the injury, even though the goods would 
not have been at the point where they were injured 
and would have escaped the flood but for the negligent 
delay of the carrier at a time when the flood could not 
have been foreseen. Such an injury is not an ordinary 
natural sequence of the delay.—lId. 

A “proximate cause” stands next in causal relation 
to the effect. It produces the result in continuous se- 
quence, and is one without which the result would not 
have occurred.—Id. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
Generai Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 





= 


in this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by immediate answer may secure pri- 
vately written answers to their Inquiries by the payment of a 
small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Bullding, Washington, D. C. 





Reasonableness of Rate. Ton-Mile Revenue. Two-Line 
Haul. Car Earnings. 


Massachusetts.—Question: “1. Will you please cite 
briefly the principal data necessary to prove the reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness of a freight rate? 

“2. If there is any standard basis of rate per ton per 
mile generally used as a fair representation of what con- 
stitutes reasonable compensation for a carrier, will you 
please state what it is? Our experience goes to show 
that to tabulate comparative lists of rates as an argu- 
ment to demonstrate the unreasonableness of a certain 
rate, sometimes results in the rates which we cited as a 
basis for our complaints; being increased so as to be on 
an equitable basis with the complained of rate. Under 
such circumstances, how are we to arrive at a decision as 
to whether or not a carrier is getting an unreasonable 
return for the service? 

3. On 200-mile haul shipments, the revenue per ton 
per mile is much more than on a 1,000-mile haul ship- 
ment. Can you explain briefly the reason for this dif- 
fence? 

“4. As a rule, a local rate where only one carrier is 
interested is slightly lower than a joint rate where two 
carriers are interested, for the same distance, in the 
same territory. Why is this? 

“5. Is there any standard basis of what a freight car 
should earn per day or per mile? 

“6. What is the average ‘per diem’ one carrier allows 
to another for a car while it is in its possession?” 

Answer: 1. A rate must be reasonable for the service 
rendered. It must not be unreasonably high, neither should 
it be so low as to be non-compensatory or impose a 
burden upon other traffic. It must be both per se and 
relatively reasonable. The more important elements that 
determine the reasonableness of a rate are competition, 
cost of service and operation, distance, earnings, natural] 
advantages, need for revenue, relativity of the rate, ton- 
mile revenue, value of commodity, risk, volume of traffic 
ete. 

2. Per ton-mile earnings, while of va'ue in certain 
instances, are in no sense conclusive in determining 
whether or not rates on a certain commodity on a road 
are unreasonably low. So held the Commission substan- 
tially in the case of Pulp & Paper Mfrs. Traffic Assn. 
vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry., 34 I. C. C. 500 (see Traffic World, 
July 24, 1915, page 190). As a consequence, the Com- 
mission has ruled that a certain rate to be reasonable 
showed earnings relatively low when computed on the 
basis of the ton-mile revenue, yet which was sufficient 
to cover the cost of service and provide a small profit, 
without creating a charge on other traffic. Where, how- 
ever, a carrier attempts to increase a rate with a pur- 
pose of equalizing it with other effective rates on analo- 
gous products moving under like circumstances and con- 
ditions, the shipper is under no obligation to prove that 
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the carrier is receiving a sufficient revenue under the 
former rate because the Act expressly places upon the 
carrier the burden of proving that the increased rate is 
just and reasonable. 

3. The rule is that the cost of carriage is usually in 
an inverse ratio to the distance, and. that, therefore, 
the charge per ton per mile should diminish with the 
distance. It is usually applied in.cases of continuous 
carriage over long through routes, but even then special 
conditions, such as volume of business, character of route 
and necessary revenue from the business done so as not 
to perform the service at the expense of traffic at other 
points, may materially qualify it. The rate per ton per 
mile rule brings rates down to the narrowest point of 
scrutiny, and for that purpose is valuable, but as it ex- 
cludes consideration of other circumstances and condi- 
tions which enter into the making of rates, it is not the 
accepted basis for making rates, or as controlling in 
determining the reasonableness of rates. 

4. The Commission has on various occasions recoz- 
nized that it is just and reasonable for two or more 
independent lines, not part of the same system, but mak- 
ing. up a through route, to charge a somewhat higher 
rate for a two-line haul than would be deemed reason- 
able for a single-line haul of equal distance. As was 
said by the Commission in the case of Ontario Iron Ore 
Co. vs. N. Y. Central & H. R. R. R. Co. et al., 21 1. C. C. 
206 (see Traffic World, July 1, 1911, page 17), “this trans- 
portation involves a two-line haul, which is itself a reason 
for a somewhat higher charge than as if the service were 
entirely over a single line.” That is, it is just to allow 
two roads making up a through line to charge more when 
the earnings must be divided between them than would 
be deemed reasonable for the transportation if performed 
wholly by a single road. . 

5. We know of no standard officially fixed by either the 
carriers or the Commission, by which to determine tke 
per day or per mile earnings of a freight car, and consider- 
ing the number of elements that must necessarily enter 
into a calculation of this kind, we do not consider it 
possible, under present conditions, to arrive at one. We 
believe that the carriers generally maintain that the earn- 
ings of a freight car should net be less than 15 cents per 
car mile, but there are instances where they have been 
less and also as high as 40 cents. 

6. Rule 1, Code of Per Diem Rules, by the American 
Railway Association, provides that the rate for the use of 
freight cars shall be 45 cents per car per day, which shall 
be paid for every calendar day. 


Average Demurrage Agreement on Cars Stopped for 
Unloading 


Ohio.—Question: “Section A, Rule 9, Average Agree- 
ment of Car Demurrage Rules, allows a credit of one day 
for each car released within the first 24 hours of free time 
(except for car subject to Rule 2, Section B, Paragrapn 0). 
Paragraph 5, Rule 2, Section B, reads: ‘When cars are 
stopped in transit to complete loading, to partially unload 
or to partially unload and partially reload” (when such 
privilege of stopping in transit is allowed in the tariffs of 
the carriers). A shipper is working under the’ Average 
Agreement and stops car in transit to partially unload, 
which is held beyond 24 hours, 1 day free time allowed 
under Rule 2, Section B. It is out understanding of Sec- 
tion A of Rule 9 that a credit could not be allowed upon a 
car stopped in transit for handling, but there is nothing in 
Rule 9 or under the exceptions referred to that would deny 
the cancelling of credits earned on other cars handled. 
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Would be pleased to have your interpretation of the car 
service rules covering this matter.” 


Answer: While the phraseology of Section C of Rule 9, 
National Car Demurrage Rules, is such as to exclude gen- 
erally the cancellation or refund of demurrage charges, 
accruing on all cars by reason of weather interference or 
punching, yet the purpose of Sect¥on A of that Rule is 
clearly to restrict its application to those cars only as 
are stopped in transit to complete loading, to partly unload 
or to partly unload and partly reload and does not affect 
credits earned on cars which have not been stopped in 
transit for: the purposes stated above. 


Refund Unused Portion of Round-Trip Ticket 


Oklahoma.—Question: “In the year 1912 a round-trip 
ticket was purchased at Nowata, Okla., to Tampico, 
Mexico, price $62.50. The purchaser arrived at Tampico 
shortly after the revolutionary disturbances in that part 
of the republic, and in starting on the return trip to 
Nowata, Okla., was compelled to come over a water route 
part of the way back to the state line of Texas, and from 
there on used the return portion of his ticket to Nowata, 
Okla. He was therefore never able to use the return por- 
tion of the coupon over the National Railways of Mexico 
from Tampico to Laredo, and asks that the railroad com- 
pany reimburse him for the unused portion of this coupon, 
The matter was taken up by an attorney for the plaintiff, 
and the railroad company responded, that they would be 
very glad to reimburse the purchaser for the unused for- 
tion of his ticket if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would allow them to do so, and also stated for the pur- 
chaser of the ticket to take the matter up with the Com- 
mission, and that they would help him handle the matter 
with the Commission. However, the purchaser’s attorney 
seemed to have an oversupply of interstate commerce law 
in his brain, and promptly notified the carrier that there 
was not a privity of contract between the purchaser and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, that the purchaser 
was not looking to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for an opinion or ruling in the matter, but to the carrier 
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for failure to carry out its contract. The carriers contend 
that the purchaser has received full value for the money 
expended; that is, if he never returned at all, he would 
only be entitled to the difference in the price of the round- 
trip ticket and a one-way ticket, which would leave a 
refund of $20.50; but as it was, the purchaser returned 
from Laredo; Tex., to Nowata, Okla., on the balance of his 
ticket, and as the fare from Laredo, Tex., to Nowata, 
Okla., is more than $20.50, it will readily be seen, accord- 
ing to this method of computation, that the purchaser has 
received more than the value of his money in transporta- 
tion. 

“The case was the first tried in a justice of the peace 
court, and it seems that this judicial tribunal was not 
able to cope with the situation, so was scheduled for a 
hearing in the County Court a short time ago, and the 
writer was summoned to explain, supra. However, the 
case never came to an issue, as the attorney for the plaintiff 
demurred and asked for an extension of time within whicn . 
to read up on interstate commerce law.” 

Answer: The distinction has been made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission between those cases where a 
portion of a passenger ticket remains unusued through 
some compelling cause of the passenger himself and those 
cases where the carrier was unable to finish the service 
offered. In the first instance, the Commission holds that 
a carrier may lawfully redeem an unused ticket and make 
refund on the basis of the lawful tariff fare for the service 
actually rendered (Rule 115, Conference Rulings, Bulle- 
tin 6); while in the second instance, the Commission ruled 
that the carrier may lawfully refund the extra return fare 
paid by the passenger (Rule 116, ibid.). 

However, Section 16 of the Act requires all complaints 
for the recovery of damages to be filed with the Commis- 
sion within two years from the time the cause of action 
accrues, it would seem that no relief can now be obtained 
from the Commission in the matter in question. It is 
possible, though, that ‘an action of damages for breach 
of contract might be maintained’ in some court possessing 
competent jurisdiction. 








Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Dally and since the 
last issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late-to make the change in thig Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 


Feheuery 21—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Satterfield: 
4844—In re bills of lading. 
February 21—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Mackley: 
8431—Dermott Land and Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co. et al. 


fay 4 21—Amarillo, Tex.—Examiner Eddy: 
S. 754—Coal to Cleburne, Tex., vag other points. 
tthe 23—Argument at Washington, ¢.: 
1. & S. 693—Central Freight Assn. ay} fresh meat 
and packing-house products rates. 
February 23—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: 
297—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. A.'K. & Y. Ry. Co. et al. 
8386—American Cement Plaster Co. vs. Michigan Central R. 
R. Co. et al. 


February 24—Peoria, Ill—Examiner Burnside 
\. and §. 751—Grain from Illinois Stations, vis Peoria. 
February 25—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mackley 


x — S. 741—St. Louis (Mo.) Cupples Station tending. regu- 
ations. 


Februar 26—Springfield, Ill_—Examiner Burnside: 
8496—Lourie Mfg. Co. vs. Cincinnati Northern R. R. Co. et al. 
Februa 26—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Satterfield: 
6497—F reight Bureau Chamber of=-Commerce of Macon vs. 
Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
February 28—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner La Roe 
1. Ss S. 739—Rates on cotton piece goods from New England 
points. 
February 28—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Satterfield: 
4844—In re bills of lading. 





February 28—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Mackley : 
|. & S. 732—Rates on lumber from Louisiana points. 
1. & S. 742—Rates on Missouri soft coal. 
February 28—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 
8251—W. Harry Brown vs. Vandalia R. R.-Co. et al. 
8506—Duquesne Coal & Coke Co. vs. Wabash-Pittsburgh Ter- 
minal et al. 
February 29—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 
; & Laughlin Steel Co. vs. P. & L. E. R. R. Co. 
et al. ; 
March 4—Tallahassee, Fla.—Examiner Satterfield: 
8387—-Railroad Commissioners of the State of Florida vs. L. 
& N. R. R. et al. 
March 4—Wheeling, W. Va.—Examiner Mackley: 
1. & S. 787—Kentucky and Tennessee clay. 
1. & S. 757—Rates on clay from Florida. 
March 6—Tampa, Fla.—Examiner Satterfield: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 703 and 1573. 
March 6—Ada, Okla.—Examiner Marshall: 
* 1. & S. 785—Cement to Texas points. 
March 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
8255—New Orleans Traffic Bureau: vs. Ala. & Miss. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
ey ae a Freight Bureau vs. Ala. & West Point R. R. 
0. et al. 

8328—Freight Bureau Chamber of Commerce of Macon vs. 
Clyde 8S. S. et al. 

March 6——New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 1, & S. 780—New York storage charges. 

March 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 7664—Paimer Lime and Cement Co. vs. P. RK. R. Co. et al. 

* 7763—Palmer Lime and Cement Co. vs. P. R. R. Co, et al. 

* 7815—Palmer Lime and Cement Co. vs. = R. Co. et al. 

* 7867—Palmer Lime and Cement Co. vs. P. R. R, Co. et al. 

March 10—Mystic, Conn.—Examiner Gerry: 

* re ee M. Edmond vs. Groton & Stonington St. Ry. Co. 
eta 
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March 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mackley: 
“ae Lumber Co. et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
e " 
March 8—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Marshall: 
* 1. & S. 777—Export grain to gulf ports. 
* 1. & S. 779—Pacific coast southwest lumber. 


March 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8353—Madison Board of Commerce et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 


March 9—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Marshall: 
* 8216—Texas Cement Plaster Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


March 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
=~ 7 Crouch Grain Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. R. R. 
‘o, et al. 
8233—Hale-Halsell Grocer Co. vs. M. K. & T. et al. 
6942—Consolidation Coal Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 


March 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8345—Lott B. Malone vs. N. Y. Telephone Co. et al. 
8354—Kansas City Millers’ Club et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
8194—Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. L. I. 

M. & S. et al. 

March 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. 714—Iron and steel rates to Colorado points. 
3340—Vulcan Iron Works Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
\. & S. 723—Cotton concentration at Weleetka, Okla. 


March 13—Hutchinson, Kan.—Examiner Marshall: 
* 8271—Hutchinson Traffic Bureau vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
* 8272—Hutchinson Traffic Bureau vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


. March 13—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Watkins: 

* 8571—Public Service Commission of Washington vs. Ala. & 
Vicks. Ry. et al. 

* 8140—Transportation Bureau of the New Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 


March 13—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Gerry: 
* |, & S. 761—Grain transit rules at Buffalo, N. Y. 


March 13—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Gibson: 

* I areca & Seamans Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. RK. R. Co. 
et al. : 

* 8298—P. Dougherty Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

March 14—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Gibson: 

* 8464—Philadelphia Screen Mfg. Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 8574—Atlantic Refining Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 

* 8588—Wistar, Underhill & Nixon vs. C. & O. Ky. Co. et al. 


March 14—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Mackley: 
|. & S. 775—Rates on lumber to the northwest. 
1. & S. 745—Southeastern lumber. 


March 15—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Marshall: : 

* OSE tel Seed House and Elevator vs. Union Pacific 
R. R. Co. . 

* 8597—M. W. Cardwell vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 

* gr Car-Lot Egg Shippers’ Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
‘o. et al. 

March 15—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 8480—Macey Co. et al. vs. Pere Marquette R. R. Co. 

* 8555—Holland-St. Louis Sugar Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

March 15—Philadelphia, Pa.—lxaminer, Gibson: 

* + ¥* ween Pine Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. BR. Co. 
et al. ; 

* 8577—John A. Cranston Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

March 16—Portland, Cre.—Examiner Watkins: 

* 8373—Eastern and Western Lumber Co. et al. vs. Ore.-Wash. 
R. R. & Nav. Co. et al. 

* 8456—Astoria Box Co. et al. vs. Spokane, P. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 


March 17—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Mackley: 
= — Cured Lumber Co. et al. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. 
. Co. et al. . 
sa Ue Wr ines Lumber Co. et al. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. 
‘Oo. et al. 
8530—James E. Stark & Co. et al. vgs. Illinois Central R. R. 
Co. et al. 
March 17—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 8247—Cadillac Lumber Exchange vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 
* 8329—Cadillac Lumber Exchange vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 


March 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gibson: 

* 1, & S. 747—Rates on fish to New York, N. Y. 

* 1, & S. 768—Rates on lath yarn from Auburn, N. Y. 
March 18—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Marshall: 

* |, & S. 772—Molasses from Texas and Louisiana points. 


March 18—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gibson: 
* |. & S. 771—Rate on tank iron and steel to Baton Rouge, La. 


March 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gibson: 

* 8111—International Salt Co. of New York vs. Seaboard Air 
Line Ry. et al. 

* 8422—Trexler Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 8425—International Paper Co. vs. Me. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 8547—International Paper Co. vs. Me. Cent. R. RK. Co. et al. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No, 8504, Sub. No. 1. Orrin S. Good, Spokane, vs. Great North- 
ern and Idaho & Washington Northern et al. 

Against a rate of 33 cents on lumber from Cusick, Wash., 
to Malta, Mont., as unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory 
to the extent it exceeds the 30-cent blanket rate in effect in 
be territory. Asks for just and reasonable rate and repara- 
tion, 

No. 8506. Duquesne Coal and Coke Co., Pittsburgh, vs. Wabash- 
Pittsburgh Terminal et al. 

Against the lake cargo coal rate from Avella, Pa., to Ohio 
ports as unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory in com- 
parison with lake cargo coal rates from other points in the 
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Pittsburgh district. Asks for a reasonable and non-dis- 
criminatory rate. 

No. 8628. Commercial Club of the City of Duluth, Kelley-How- 
Thomson Co. & Marshall Wells Hardware Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania Co, et al. ° 

Alleges that class and commodity rates, lake and rail, from 
the east to the west via the upper and lower lake ports are 
unjust, excessive, unreasonable and unlawful in and of them- 
selves; discriminatory against the City of Duluth and all 
persons, firms or priser img and companies doing business 
therein; that the exacfing of local rates as the division or 
proportion accruing to. the respondent railroads is for the 
purpose of preventing or discouraging the movement of 
freight traffic by lake routes and the diversion of such traffic 
to all-rail routes, and that the Kelley-How-Thomson and 
Marshall Wells companies have been forced to pay these ex- 
cessive rates upon more than 2,118 shipments between Dec. 
10, 1913, and Dec. 15, 1915, the overcharges being about 
$24,000. Ask for just and reasonable rates and reparation 
based oh the scheme of rates proposed in the complaint pro- 
viding for differentials of 21, 18, 13, 9, 7 and 5 cents per 100 
pounds under rates to Twin Cities on each of the six classes 
= eet of the lake and rail routes as compared with the 
al-rail. 

we. — ; Schram Glass Mfg. Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. 

o. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
Cc. L. shipments of strawboard boxes and fillers from St. 
Louis, Mo., Baltimore, O., and Vincennes, Ind., to Sapulpa, 
Ckla. Ask for reparation. 

No. 8631. J. B. King & Co., New York and New Brighton, 
N. Y., vs. Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry. Co. et al. 

Against the application of the full sixth class rate on ship- 
ments of gypsum in bags, barrels, etc., as unjust and un- 
reasonable as compared with the New England rates on the 
same commodities to points in the lower part of New York 
state. Ask for cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 8632. Sulzberger & Sons Co., Kansas City, vs. C. RL & 
P. Ry. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on mixed carload shipments 
of dressed and salted meats from Kansas City to Oklahoma 
City, in that the rates are in violation of the provisions of 
the Fourth Section, being in excess of the rates to Omaha. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the establishment of maxima 
rates and reparation. 

No. 8633. Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
butter, eggs and dressed poultry, carloads, within Official 
Classification territory. Cease and desist order and the es- 
tablishment of just and reasonable rates on carload lots of 
not less than 20,000 pounds asked for. 

No. 8634. Sunderland Bros. Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. Kansas City 
Terminal Co. et al. : 

Against switching charges on cement at Kansas City by 
the Union Pacific as unjust and unreasonable. Reparation 
asked for. 

No. 8635. Cape Girardeau Portland Cement Co., Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of cement from 
Cape Girardeau to points in southern Illinois by reason of 
rates being made on the combination of locals. Cease and 
desist order asked for and reparation under the Commission’s 
decision in Docket 7109, Sub. No. 2. 

No. 8636. Dallas Cooperage and Woodenware Co., Dallas and 
Oak Cliff, Tex., vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe et al. 

Against a rate of 30 cents per 100 pounds on empty slack 
and tight barrels and a minimum weight of 20,000 pounds, 


carloads, from Dallas and Oak Cli, Tex., to stations in Okla- - 


homa as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for the establish- 
ment of a rate not to exceed 30 cents, with a minimum of 
10,000 pounds on 36-foot cars and under, of 11,000 pounds on 
40-foot cars and under, and of 14,000 pounds on cars 50 feet 
and under. 

No, =: 'W'. G. Cheney Co., Litd., Spokane, vs. Great Northern 
et al. 

Against a rate of 51% cents on cedar poles from Chewelah, 
Wash., to Mohrland, Utah, as unjust, unreasonable, unlawful 
and discriminatory in so far as it exceeds a rate of 45 cents 
applied from Spokane to Mohrland and other blanketed des- 
tinations covered by Transcontinental Freight Bureau tari‘s. 
Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 8638. Federal Bridge Co. (Modern Steel Structural Co.), 
Waukesha, Wis., vs. Atchison et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on structural 
stee] and bridge material from Waukesha to San Francisco. 
Asks for reparation amounting to $2,393.60. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 


February 10, in I. and S. No. 792, the Commission suspended 
until June 10, Items 2292B and 2292C in F. A. Leland, agent, 
Sup. 3 to I. C. C. No. 1101, effective Feb. 11, 1916, and Sup. 
4 to I. C. C. No. 1101, effective March 12, 1916. They increase 
rates on cottonseed meal cake and other cottonseed products 
from points in central and southern Texas. 

February 14, in I. and S. No. 793, the Commission suspended 
from February 15 until June 14 Item 685 of Gomph’s I. C. C. 
No. 252. It cancels an exception to the Western Classification 
naming a fourth class rating on wool in grease, carloads, mil- 
imum weight 24,000 pounds, applicable on traffic: moving be- 
tween points on the A. T. & S. F. Ry.-Coast Lines and the 
rating named in the Western Classification would become ap- 
plicable, i. e., second class, any quantity. The present rate 
from Deming, Ariz., to San Francisco is 99 cents. The pro- 
posed second class rate, any quantity, is $1.11. The present 
rate to Los Angeles is 84 cents and the proposed rate is $1.21 
per 100 pounds. . : 
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February 19, 1916 


WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee.on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Rating, Rules, 
Etc., in Classification No. 53 


The Western yy Committee, 
R. C. Fyfe, Chairman; H, C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates 
and at the hours named, consider the following ‘applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 53. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will 
be heard in the committee conference room, 1875 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 





WEDNESDAY MARCH 8. 
Docket No. 691—10:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 
Pottery: 

Potters’ Pins, Stilts or Spurs: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
second class; in packages named, straight or mixed C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fifth class. . 

Chinaware or Porcelain Ware, not otherwise indexed by 
name (see Note): 


Note.—Ratings apply on ware completely vitrified and not 


absorbent in fracture. 

Translucent: Packed in crates, first class; packed in bar- 
rels or boxes, first class. 

Not Translucent: Packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., sec- 
ond class; packed in crates, L. C. L., second class. In 
packages named, or in bulk packed in excelsior, hay, 
straw or similar packing material, straight or mixed car- 
loads, minimum weight 24,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Earthenware or Stoneware (see Note): 
Note.—Ratings apply on ware not completely vitrified 
and absorbent in fracture. 

Bowls, Churn Bodies, Crocks, Jars, Jugs, Pans, Pitchers 
or Pots (see Note): Packed in crates, L. C. L., fourth 
class; packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; 
in packages named, or in bulk packed in excelsior, hay, 
straw or similar packing material, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds, class B. 

Note. —Ratings apply only on articles named of common 
brown or gray jug ware. 

Flower Pots, not ey nor painted: Packed in barrels, 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, 
or in bulk packed in excelsior, hay, straw or similar pack- 


ing material, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds, 
class B. 
Jardinieres: Diameter 12 inches or less: Packed in crates, 


L. C. L., third class; packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
third class. Diameter over 12 inches: Packed in crates, 
L. C. L., first class; packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
first class. In packages named, or in bulk packed in 
excelsior, hay, straw or similar packing material, C. L., 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Pedestals, not otherwise indexed by name; Towel Urns; 
Umbrella Stands or Vases: Packed in crates, L. C. L., 
first class; packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., first class. 
In packages named, or in bulk packed in excelsior, hay, 
straw or similar packing material, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Earthenware or Stoneware, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Packed in crates, L. C. L., second class; packed in barrels 
or boxes, L. C. L., second class. In packages named, or in 
bulk packed in excelsior, hay, straw or similar packing 
material, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Mixed carloads of two or more articles specified under 
Earthenware or Stoneware, loose or in packages, as pro- 
vided for straight C. L. shipments, will be taken at the 
highest rating provided for carload quantities of any article 
in the shipment, minimum weight 24,000 pounds. 

(Cancels Items 21 and 22, ~~ 278, and Items 1 to 10, Page 
+) 





Docket No, 692—2:00 P. M. 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 


Pans, Iron or Steel, not otherwise indexed by name: 

Plate or Sheet, U. S. standard gauge No. 17 or thinner: Not 
nested, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; 
nested, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Plate or Sheet, U. S. standard gauge No. 16 or thicker, or 
Cast: Not nested: Loose, L. C. L., first class; in barrels, 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class. Nested: In bundles, 
L. C. L., first class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
second class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(Cancels Items 24, Page 208; 26, Page 209; 10 and 11, Page 210; 
and 9, Page 309.) 


Docket No. 693—2:30 P. 

i cenetediens by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 
Machinery and Machines:. Bean or Pea Threshers, stationary: 
In packages, loose or on skids, I. C. L., first class; in pack- 
ages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 

pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(New entry.) 





. 
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Docket No. 694—3:00 P. Submitted by Shippers. 
Hot Water Bottles, Metal ‘in boxes, third class. 
(To cancel Item 13, Page 125.) 


Docket No. 695—3:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Carriers, Second-hand, Empty, Returned, Prepaid (subject to 
Rule 25): Coops (see Note), L. Cc. L., fourth class. 
Note.—When (Coops are returned by poultry dealers to 
consignor at original point of shipment and new coops are 
substituted for second-hand coops, the return rating will 
apply, provided shippers returning the cases show on the 
bill of lading or shipping receipt waybill reference covering 
* the original inbound movement of poultry, such return 
moyement to be made within thirty days. 
(To cancel Item 12, Page 139.) 


Docket No. 696—4:00 P Submitted by Shippers. 
Insecticides, Insect Repeliants or Vermin Exterminators, not 
otherwise indexed by name, other than Agricultural Insec- 
ticides: Liquid: In metal cans, completely jacketed, L. C. 
L., third class. 
(To amend Item 8, Page 205.) 


Docket No. 697—4:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 
Tops, Counter, Scale or Table, opaque glass: Packed in boxes 
or crates, L.-C. first class; in packages named, straight 
= mixed ©: te “minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fourth 
class, 











(New Item.) 





- THURSDAY, MARCH 9. 
Docket No. 698—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Hats and Caps, other than Millinery, not otherwise indexed by 
name: In fibreboard, pulpboard or corrugated strawboard 
boxes meeting the requirements of Rule 42, Sections 2 (d) 
and 3 (c), except that 90 united inches measurement will 
be allowed or that when the inside containers consist of 
corrugated strawboard boxes meeting the requirements of 
Rule 42, section 3 (b), 110 united inches measurement will 
be allowed, class D1. 
(To amend Item 12, Page 201.) 


Docket No. 699—11:00 A. M. 
Eliminate Reels from Item 2, Page 139. 


Docket No. 700—2:00 P. M. 
heer ~ Parts: Spring Bolsters: 
class. 





Submitted by Carriers. 





Submitted by Shippers. 
In bundles, L. C. L., third 


(To amend Item 13, Page 328.) 


VALUATION IN RATE MAKING 


(Paper by Charles C. James, special accountant, Southern 
Pacific Co., delivered before the Railroad Men’s Improvement 
Society at ‘New York, February 10.) 


Rate making has very properly been held to be a 
peculiar science, in which consideration of costs must 
fill a minor part. First of all, rates must be efficient. 
They must be low enough to move a volume of traffic 
sufficient fully to meet the capacity of the road and 
equipment provided or there is economic waste. Hence, 
the first thing to determine in rate making is what the 
traffic will not bear. Unfortunately, the rate maker has 
too often been content merely to make all his rates far 
enough below that maximum to move all the excess pro- 
duction of his territory. While it is of fundamental 
importance to recognize that costs do not provide a 
sufficient basis for determining individual rates, yet it 
is not less necessary to see clearly that rates which do 
not yield a net profit provide a diet in which there is 
no nourishment. With the rate maker, of course, if 
with anyone in the railroad services, rests the knowl- 
edge of the level above which traffic will not move in 
greatest volume or for the greatest distance, but from 
the accountant he should learn whether this level lies 
below the cost of the service, and from the manage- 
ment whether this cost be reducible. If all the avail- 
able traffic cannot be handled at a profit the rate maker 
should be satisfied: to forego that part which would 
make inroads on the carrijer’s profits if accepted. If the 
rate on wheat is thirteen cents, it is not wise to reduce 
it to twelve cents merely to secure additional business 
that will bring in more revenue than the cost of han- 
dling it, unless the excess be greater than the loss of 
one cent a hundred pounds on all, the business that 
would otherwise move at the thirteen-cent rate. 
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It is not by any. means a complete answer to what I 
have said to point out that so many of the inadequate 
rates of the present have been forced upon the railroads 
by ill-advised public authorities. They have had their 
part, but even when it is allowed for we still find many 
a poor-paying rate schedule voluntarily established by 
the carriers themselves under the spur of desire for 
tonnage and based on the good old rule of thumb that 
the rate that moves the business pays the freight. For 
a long time a fortuitous combination of increasing traffic 
and lowering costs made this rule seem proved of test, 
but now, when costs have gotten out of hand, its fal- 
lacy must become apparent, but, unfortunately, not to 
those who have worshiped it as a fetish until all other 
explanations of conditions as they are shall have been 
proved wanting. And this makes it all the harder 
to sustain the heart-breaking legal handicap of the bur- 
den of proof that has been legislated into the task of 
restoring the necessary excess of income over outgo 
required to keep our railroads in business as private 
undertakings. 

The Striving for Increases. 

In 1910 the carriers of this country appealed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for rate increases, bas- 
ing their plea for the most part upon their fears for 
the future. In reply, the Commission pointed to their 
then increasing gross revenues as indicative of a day 
of coming prosperity. To-day we are once more emerg- 
ing from a period of depression, with 16 per cent of ‘the 
railroads of the country in the hands of receivers. Are 
we again to be told that the future contains no terrors? 
Are the carriers again to rest content with the pros- 
perity of the day? Should \they not, rather, continue 
industriously. to press for rate increases in the inde- 
fatigable manner of those who continually strive for 
reductions? 

All increases cannot come as horizontal elevations of 
the entire rate structure, and the gates are securely 
closed against pleas for increases of lesser extent that 
are not backed up by cold-blooded facts and figures 
capable of withstanding the acid test of unsympathetic 
analysis. Some working basis must be found for the 
preparation of these data, and the burden of finding it 
rests upon the railroads, for they must prove their case. 
If the railroad business were: wholly a private business 
rates might as nearly equal the value of the service to 
the shipper and passenger as competition would allow. 
Because railroads are quasi-public institutions, some 
compromise short of this basis must be found, and the 
railroads must find it. 

So far this has seemed difficult if not impossible of 
attainment, but until it is established there is little 
likelihood of general satisfaction, either with the rates 
that are proposed by the railroad people or those allowed 
by the public authorities. On one thing only are all 
agreed: that rates must promote the common progress. 
As a complement of this, it might almost be said, as an 
enunciation of this thought in the fundamental law, we 
have the constitutional prohibition against the confisca- 
tion ~of private property for public use, or, to make it 
definitely applicable to. the matter in hand, the public 
use of private property at publicly presented rates too 
low to provide remunerative returns to the owners. 

Constitutional Test. 

In the North Dakota and West Virginia rate cases the 
United States Supreme Court circumscribed the applica- 
tion of this fundamental law by determining that every 
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legislative enactment or commission order establishing 
a rate or schedule of rates must meet the constitutional 
test when considered alone with traffic which it affects. 
That it is not sufficient, for instance, to be able to say 
that the rates prescribed on coal are not ‘below out-of- 


’ pocket cost nor so low as to reduce the aggregate re- 


turns from all traffic to an unremunerative basis. The 
rates on coal cannot by public authority be reduced 
below the level adequate to pay all direct expenses of 
handling coal, a fairly assignable part of all indirect 
expenses, and in addition contribute their equitable pro- 
portion toward an adequate return on the current value 
of the property devoted to the service. No rate sched- 
ule not at or above this level may be prescribed by 
public authority except to correct a condition of preju- 
dice or discrimination created by the carrier itself. 
Hence, with the value of the property once estab- 
lished, we have only an accounting problem standing in 
the way of an absolute minimum below which the public 
authority cannot on its own initiative trespass or refuse 


. the carrier a free. hand so long as no discrimination is 


practiced; an accounting problem, to be sure, that can- 
not be solved out of hand, but one certainly susceptible 
of approximately accurate solution, the process of which, 
once established, will fulfill its function as well as if 
conclusively proved to be nicely exact. With it may 
be erected a sign which shall say to public authority, 
“No trespassing,” but this prohibition need not extend 
to the carrier’s own privileges to make rates below this 
defined level, nor does it establish any argument against 
the wisdom of voluntarily making such rates when to do 
so will induce a flow of traffic not obtainable at higher 
rates, provided the augmented revenues exceed the in- 
creased costs. , 
Opportunity for Enterprise. 


Here, then, I venture to suggest, is an opportunity for 
the railroads to exercise enough of business enterprise 
to determine the prosperity of the industry so that it 
may retain its rightful place as an attractive field for 
private investment. If, with the valuation of the prop- 
erty determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as a base, we can establish an acceptable formula for 
determining the adequately remunerative rate for each 
class of business, such rates may be charged so far as 
competition among roads will allow for all classes of 
traffic that are able to pay them. This is not at all to 
say that more may not be secured on traffic abundantly 
able to pay more, for the result of keeping all rates 
down to this level would be to shut the door to having 
any below it, so that many commodities that could not 
afford to pay so much would not move. Any assist- 
ance toward defraying overhead costs that they might 
have given would be lost, and the rates on the re 
mainder would have to be correspondingly higher, with 
the result that the common progress would suffer rather 
than gain. Surely, it is better for the general welfare 
that the cost of every yard of silk be increased a tenth 
of a cent than that the orange growers of California be 
shut out of eastern markets. It does not seem unreason- 
able. to draw this illustration to the extreme point of 
saying that the New York consumer of both silks and 
oranges has been an actual gainer because the silk has 
shouldered more than its share of the transportation 
burden in order that the orange might benefit. Cer- 
tainly, if it had not done so the oranges could not have 
moved, and whatever was earned from handling them in 
excess of out-of-pocket cost would have been wholly lost 
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to the railroads without any compensating gain to the 
silk consumer or anyone élse. 


Value of Service. 

That the Interstate Commerce Commission recognizes 
the wisdom of accepting the value of the service as the 
chief factor in rate making, and may be depended upon 
to exercise its authority accordingly, has been repeatedly 
shown by its decisions. With its sixteenth annual re- 
port to Congress it submitted a review of forty years 
of rate making in the United States, in which the eco- 
nomic justification of this principle was ably presented 
as follows: 


It was discovered early that the charges for transportation 
of different articles of freight could not be apportioned among 
such articles with regard alone to the cost of carriage. This 
basis of determining the charges, it was found, would confine 
to narrow limits the movement of diferent articles whose bulk 
or weight was large in comparison to their value, while 
heavier articles with less bulk would be made to pay dispro- 
proportionately low rates. 

Under the system of apportioning the charges strictly to the 
cost, some kinds of commerce which have been very useful 
to the country and have a tendency to bring different sections 
into more intimate business and social relations could never 
have amounted to any considerable magnitude, and in some 
cases could not have existed at all, for the simple reason that 
the value at the place of delivery would not equal the pur- 
chase price with the transportation added. The traffic would 
thus be precluded, because the gharge for carriage would be 
greater than it could bear. On the other hand, the rates for 
the carriage of articles which, with small bulk or weight, con- 
centrated great value would, on that system of making them, 
be absurdly low when compared to the value of the articles 
and perhaps not less so when the comparison was with the 
value of the service in transporting them. 

Accordingly, it was found not to be unjust fo distribute. the 
entire cost of service among all articles carried on a/basis that 
gave greater consideration to the relative value of the service 
than to the cost. Such a method would be most beneficial to 
the country; it would enlarge commerce and extend communi- 
cation, and would be better for the railroads because of the 
increased traffic which would be brought to them.’ 


Apparently, then, except when violations of the long- 
and-short-haul or water competition provisions are in- 
volved, the Commission is limited to two lines of in- 
quiry. As to every rate, it must be persuaded that it is 
not unduly discriminatory or prejudicial. As to any rate 
above all cost of the service, it shall decide the sim- 
ple business question whether or not it absorbs more 
than a fair part of the value of the service to the ship 


per and so is extortionate. Rates that lie below the full 


cost of service are subject to no such test, but may be 
made or withheld, if with even-handed justice, accord- 
ingly as the interests of the carrier may determine. 

While the field that lies below the full cost of service 
is broad and full of opportunities, it is also full of pit- 
falls, and the provisions of the law are wise in restrict- 
ing the exercise of -public rate regulation within its 
boundaries. Into it the railroad rate maker should ad- 
vance cautiously, and only in the light of -a careful 
survey of the ground, and I venture to say that his own 
unaided ‘vision is not keen enough to perceive all that 
he should make sure of before he steps—all that lies 
between gross revenues and net. The advice of the 
most astute of his accountants and operating men will 
not be too much for him to seek if he would make the 
most of his opportunity. The farther he goes, the better 
for the shipper whose radius of activity he is extending, 
but he can easily go too far for the good of the railroad 
he serves. 


VALUE IN RATE-MAKING 


(Washington Correspondence Federal Trade Reporter.) 
An argument in the nature of a protest against one of 
the laws of railroad rate-making has been filed with the 
Federal Trade Commission by George M. Cornwall, editor 
of The Timberman, acting on the request of J. H. Bloedel, 
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president of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. The basic contention is that to make a railroad 
rate on doors any higher than on plain lumber forces the 
commission of an economic wrong in that it compels the 
transportation of waste, at high rates, or the burning of 
forest products, at the Pacific coast mills which otherwise 
would be used in making doors. 

It is another phase of the old question as to whether 
the finished product should be made at the point nearest 
the source of the raw materials or at a point nearer the 
areas of consumption. 

The rule of rate-making against which the argument is 
directed is that the value of the article is an element to 
be considered in the making of a transportation rate. 
Since the addition of the so-called Cummins amendment 
to the act to regulate commerce, June 3, 1915, value has 
been a more important element than formerly. 

Doors are more valuable, and the risk of damaging them 
is greater, than joists and many other simple forms of lum- 
ber, The raw material from which they are made is much 
less valuable than joists, studding, dimension timbers, or 
ladder material. According to the assertions of west coast 
lumber manufacturers, the doors they desire to ship at 
the same rates they pay on rough lumber are made from 
“shop common” stuff, which, if not made into doors, must 
be burned because it is not otherwise merchantable. 


Waste to Manufacturer. 


Figures in this protest purport to show that the waste 
in the manufacture of a thirty-two-pound door is equal to 
one-fourth of its weight. On the 55-cent rate from Port- 
land and other north Pacific coast points to Mississippi 
Valley points, the protest says, the cost of carrying that 
waste would be 4.4 cents for each door. From that it is 
argued that the price of a California pine door, manu- 
factured at any point in the central West, would have to 
be increased by exactly that amount. for transportation 
alone, assuming that “shop common” would not be shipped 
from the coast to the central West. According to the 
views of the west coast lumber manufacturers, it 
would-not, because it is worth only about $7.35 a thousand 
feet at the western mills, and it would not pay to trans- 
port it in competition with, better grades of lumber. It is 
in itself a by-product resulting from operations to obtain 
higher grades. Therefore the editor concludes that the 
stuff now worked into doors would be chucked into the 
burner; thereby the cause of conservation would be set 
back; material which the conservationists contend should 
be used would be added to the fuel pile at a point where 
no additions are needed. The protesting manufacturers 
think the Trade Commission was established to encourage 
industry ‘and protect the public and that therefore it 
should do something to prevent rate-making in such a way 
as to hurt the public interest. 

All this is brought forth by Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Meyer’s decision in the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd 
case, Docket No. 6490. The carriers were ordered to re- 
move the discrimination against door, sash and blind man- 
ufacturers in the Mississippi Valley by either raising their 
rates on such articles or lowering their rates on what is 
usually termed lumber. They chose the method which 
caused the Pacific coast manufacturers to protest to the 
Trade Commission. They also asked for a reopening of 
the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd case, but the Commission re- 
fused. 

Commerce Commission Investigates. 


But the rate body is not satisfied with the situation. 
Therefore it is conducting a general inquiry with a view 
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to establishing a relationship of rates on different kinds 
of forest products. That is not yet well under way. One 
of the facts that stands out most prominently is that when 
a relationship has been prescribed, it will be found that 
some of the raw materials are more valuable than the 
finished products. The theory on which rates on finished 
products are made higher than on the raw material is well 
known among railroad men and those charged with the 
regulation of common carriers. It is that when a carrier 
transports a finished product it takes a greater risk of 
being called on to pay damages for injuries to the article 
transported than in the carriage of the raw material. 
Therefore the rate will be raised to cover that risk. 

In the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd case the carriers in the 
states east of the Mississippi were found guilty of unjust 
discrimination in that they were carrying sash, doors and 
blinds for the west coast manufacturers at lower rates 
than they were carrying sash, doors and blinds for the 
Mississippi Valley manufacturers. They; were carrying 
rough lumber, sash, doors and ‘blinds from the far West 
on the samé rate. But they were carrying rough lumber 
originating in other territories at a lower rate than they 
were imposing on the finished product. In other words, 
they were hauling the rough lumber and finished products 
from the coast as one and the same thing, while making 
a distinction between rough lumber and finished products 
originating in the central West. . 

Rates Now Based on Value. 


Apparently Mr. Cornwall is of the impression there is 
no distinction now, any where, in rates on the raw mate- 
rial and the finished products. After saying there are 
great difficulties in making any distinction, he says: 
“Hence the wisest plan under all the attendant circum- 
stances is to maintain the present parity between the 
various grades of lumber, irrespective of value, a practice 
which has obtained for many years with practically little 
variation and general satisfaction to the carriers and the 
public.” One of the reasons for ordering the removal of 
the discrimination is to be found in the fact that the gen- 
eral practice in nearly all other sections of the country 
is to make rates on the finished products higher than on 
the raw materials. 

According to the announcement with respect to this 
argument, it is to be filed with the rate commission in the 
investigation it.is now conducting. The rules of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission are liberal. Figures show- 
ing that the proposed increase in the freight rate will 
more than wipe out the average profit made by the west 
coast manufacturer and that it is economically bad to 
increase the amount of waste in the forest will be re- 
ceived. Whether the Commission will consider the eco- 
nomic reason as superior to the rule of rate-making that 
value of the property transported is to be considered in 
making the rate, is a question most of those interested in 
rate regulation would answer in the negative. 


IN JUSTICE TO YOAKUM 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


An explanation and justification for what was done to 
extend the Frisco system under the guidance of B. I. 
Yoakum has been placed in the Congressional Record by 
Senators Norris of Nebraska and Owen of Oklahoma. 
It consists of a letter written by the Nebraskan in which 
he says he had no idea, in his speech a short time ago, vf 
accusing Mr. Yoakum of personal responsibility for the 
troubles of the Frisco. He says he merely mentioned 
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the wrecking of the Néw Haven, the Rock Island and 

the Frisco as necessity for giving the Commission control 

over the issuance of securities; and correspondence be- 

tween Senator Owen and the railroad builder in which 

is included a letter from Interstate Commissioner Clark. 
In his letter to Senator Owen, Mr. Yoakum said: 


Railroad building is, under the best conditions, a hazardous 
and risky investment. New railroads are built through coun- 
tries undeveloped, and there is no way of foreseeing all the 
difficulties that may be encountered in the building up and 
development of a new country. With good soil, chimate and 
other natural resources, together with railroad transportation, 
the successful growth and development of a fertile country is 
assured. But how long it will take before wild lands will be 
cleared and put under cultivation, or how fast industries may 
spring up in a new country are unknown quantities, and it is 
the growth of such industries that a new railroad must look-to 
for its traffic. Capital will not flow freely to such investments 
and assume the hazards and uncertainties connected with new 
railroad building through sparsely settled country unless there 
is offered some inducement for substantial return on investment 
of so uncertain a character. 


Until some method through the Federal government is de- 
vised that will be sufficiently broad and at the same time suf- 
ficiently restrictive to prevent undue capitalization, new rail- 
road building will become almost a thing of the past. We are 
confronted with a dangerous situation to-day. Until within the 
last. two or three years, for over 30 years the average annual 
railroad mileage constructed was about 6,000 miles. There is 
not at present a contract for railroad construction in this coun- 
try, barring a few miles being built to fill in some small gaps. 
If this stoppage of railroad building continues for five years 
without construction of new fhileage, using a yearly average of 
6,000 miles will put us behind our normal] construction 30,000 
miles. This will create a congested condition, which will affect 
labor, business and development to an extent that will become 
serious. This is a warning that senators should seriously con- 
sider and find a way to prevent its occurrence. 

In conclusion, the responsibility for building up the Frisco 
System as it stands to-day was a heavy one, and it fell largely 
upon me personally. Every piece of railroad construction that 
I induced others to engage in or subscribed to myself took the 
chance of failing in the undertaking, and resulting in losses to 
all subscribers, and when they were merged with the Frisco, it 
was upon terms considered to be a fair and reasonable figure. 

These railroads were constructed for the purpose of building 
up a great railroad system and developing a great rich territory 
in the Southwest, then largely without railroads to aid in 
developing. It was a business undertaking which required 
heavy capital, tireless labor, thorough and systematic working 
out of details, and management. ,In every case we availed 
ourselves of the best possible advice, and with the best engi- 
neering constructors of the day combined to produce this prop- 
erty as it now stands. 

In justice to myself and other directors of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Rk. R. Co., I am anxious to ascertain beyond any 
question of doubt if, through the investigation which was made 
under the supervision of Commissioner Edgar E. Clark of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, anything was found which 
would warrant any different conclusion than that contained in 
a report made to the Hon. Walter H. Sanborn, judge of the 
United States Federal court, by special counsel appointed by 
Judge Sanborn to bring suit against the officers and directors 
=. be | Frisco, if, in their opinion, such suits could be main- 
tained. 

I am handing you herewith a copy of the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; also a copy of the report re- 
ferred to above, filed with the court, which report concludes 
with the following statement: 

“We have failed to find, however, and judging by the infor- 
mation that we have, we do not believe that any of the direc- 
tors of the St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co. have been 
guilty of any actual, willful or intentional fraud in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the company.’’ 


Commissioner Clark, in closing his letter, said: 


As our report to the Senate shows, Mr. Yoakum was really 
the moving spirit in promoting and arranging for the construc- 
tion of these subsidiary lines, and he was to a certain extent 
an important figure in the construction companies and syndi- 
cates which were organized and formed for the purpose of ac- 
quiring rights of way and constructing the roads which later 
passed into the control of the Frisco. Some profits acerued 
from these undertakings, but I did not gain the belief or im- 
pression that Mr. Yoakum at any time was guilty of or intended 
to be guilty of any “actual, willful or intentional fraud in the 
administration of the affairs of the Frisco.” 


ORDER MODIFIED. 

The Commission has modified its order in the com- 
plaint of the Lookout Refinery Co. against the Baltimore 
& Ohio and others, so as to make it conform to its de- 
cision in “Fourth Section Violations in the. Southeast.” 
In the last-mentioned case it allowed the carriers .to in- 
crease the fifth class rate from Chattanooga to Cincinnati, 
L. C. L., from 38 to 40 cents. In the decision in the 
Lookout Refinery case it ordered the carriers to maintain 
the 38-cent rate for two years. The modified order allows 
them to raise it to 40 cents. 
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New Export Regulations 


(Statement regarding export regulations prepared by the 
Treasury Department in cooperation with the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, of the Department of Commerce, 
A comparison of the export regulations formerly in effect with 


the new regulations in T. D. 3596 


9). 


The new export regulations will go into effect Feb. 1, 


1916. 


There has been no change in the information required 
of shippers, as to description of articles, quantities and 


values. 


The name of statement required has been changed from 
“Shipper’s Manifest” to “Shipper’s Export Declaration” 
to avoid confusion with other manifest forms. 

For purposes of comparison the old and new regulations 
are set forth below in parallel columns: 


I. REGULATIONS APPLYING TO SHIPPERS. 


Old Regulations. 

Article 128, Customs Reg- 
ulations of 1908, prescribed: 
Before a clearance for a 
foreign port or a port in 
non-contiguous territory of 
the United States shall be 
granted by the collector, 
the owners, shippers or con- 
signors of the cargo shall 
deliver to the _ collector 
manifests of the portions 
shipped by them, respec- 
tively. 


Old Regulations. 


And shall verify the same 
by oath before the collector. 
(Revised Statutes of the 
United States, 337, 4197, 
4200 to 4207, and act ap- 
proved by the President 
April 29, 1902.) 


Old Regulations. 


Such manifests must 
specify the kinds, quanti- 
ties, values and destination 
of the merchandise, as .set 
forth in special regulations 
in circulars 138 of 1902, and 
58 of 1903. Art. 128. 

Old Regulations. 

Supplemental manifests 
for statistical purposes may 
be filed under oath of owner 
or agent of vessel within 
four days after clearance of 
the vessel. Art. 128. 


Old Regulations. 


But such filing will not 
affect any fine incurred by 


New Regulations. 
Same, except that all ex- 
portations in bond are ex- 
cepted under the new regu- 
lations. 


New Regulations. 


And shall verify the same 
by oath before the collector 
or a notary public, or other 
authorized officer. The oath 
may be omitted on ship- 
ments of $100 or less in 
value. (In favor of the new 
system by the $100 exemp- 
tion from oath and by per- 
mitting oath to be taken 
before any authorized offi- 
cer instead of at the custom 
hquse only.) 


New Regulations. 
The same. 


New Regulations. 

If shipper’s manifest, is 
not filed at the time of 
clearance of vessel, the ship- 
per has fifteen days after 
clearance to file the same. 
(In favor of new regulations 
by eleven days.) 


New Regulations. 


A bond is required to pro- 
duce the shipper’s manifest 


failure to observe the law. 
(Namely, that they shall be 
filed before clearance; pen- 
alty, $500.) Art. 128. 


Old Regulations. 

Old form of shipper’s 
manifest requires shipper 
to classify his goods as fol- 
lows: 

Column 1, domestic mer- 
chandise. 

Column 2,. foreign mer- 
chandise free of duty. 

‘ Column 3, foreign mer- 
chandise from bonded ware- 
house. 

Column 4, merchandise 
from bonded warehouse 
which has paid duty. 

Column 5, foreign mer- 


. chandise in transit from one 


foreign country to another. 
Art. 1606, Customs Regu- 
lations of 1908. 


Old Regulations. 


Old form of shipper’s 
manifest provided no meth- 
od for maintaining the con- 
fidential nature of the ship- 
per’s declarations as to val- 
ues and names of parties. 

See Art. 127, Customs 
Regulations of 1908, which 
requires a vessel to give 
the values of shipments on 
its manifests, which values 
could only be obtained from 
the shipper. 

Old Regulations. 

Old regulations required 
different forms of shipper’s 
declarations and procedure 
for goods shipped by sea or 
by land or to Canada or 


‘Mexico, or to other coun- 


tries. (See Articles 1606, 
1610 and 1618, Customs 
Regulations of 1908.) 

Old Regulations. 

Old regulations required 
a shipper’s declaration for 
goods withdrawn from 
bonded warehouse or 
shipped in transit. See Art. 
1606, Customs Regulations 
of 1908. 


or declaration under a pen- 
alty of $50 for each mani- 
fest not produced. Total 
penalty not to exceed $500. 
(In favor of new regula- 
tions, a's penalty for one de- 
linquent shipper’s declara- 
tion is only $50, if not 
produced in 15 days, as 
against a fine of $500 in- 
curred if’ not produced 
within four days.) 
New Regulations. 

The new form requires 
only two classifications, 
namely: No. 1, domestic; 
No. 2, foreign. (In favor 
of the new regulations, .as 
merchandise in transit and 
merchandise withdrawn 
from bonded warehouse, 
whether free or dutiable, 
are omitted altogether.) 


New Regulations. 
New method preserves 
the confidential nature of 
the shipments and values 
are not required to be dis- 
closed to carriers or to ves- 
sels. 


New Regulations. 
Undér new regulations 
only one form is required 
for all classes of exports. 


New Regulations. 
New method requires no 
declaration from the ship- 
per for such merchandise. 
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il. SHIPMENTS FROM INTERIOR POINTS. 


Old Regulations. 
Art. 1607, Customs Regu- 


lations of 1908. Agents of 
steamships, transportation 
companies, and others at 


the seaboard, to whom is 
consigned merchandtse on 
through bills of lading, or 
otherwise, from _ interior 
points for export, should 
require the owner or ship- 
per at the initial point of 
shipment to accompany the 
merchandise with a list 
thereof or transmit by mail 
such list to the agent to 
clear the merchandise. The 
list to show the_ kinds, 
quantities, values and des- 
tination. 


New Regulations. 

The same, except that in- 
stead of a list which must 
be copied by the agent at 
the seaboard, the shipper 
is required, if goods are 
shipped on a through bill 
of lading, to make his list 
on the regulation form, 
which may be printed y 
the shipper. The new pro- 
cedure is simpler, as it is 
not necessary to copy at 
the seaboard. 

If shipped on a local bill 
of lading, the shipper is 
advised to make out his 
declaration and mail it with 
the local bill of lading to 
his agent at the seaboari. 


iil. REGULATIONS AFFECTING CARRIERS. 


Old Regulations. 

Art. 127, Customs Regu- 
lations of 1908, provides 
that before a_ clearance 
shall be granted to any 
vessel bound to a foreign 
port, the master shall file 
with the collector an out- 
ward manifest. 


Old Regulations. 

In the prescribed form 
Cat. No. 1374 (Destination, 
marks, numbers, descrip- 
tion, quantity and value), of 
all cargo on board, which 
must agree with the mani- 
fests filed by the several 
shippers. 


Old Regulations. 

For failure to file such 
manifests (at time of clear-_ 
ance) the master shall be 
liable to a _ fine of $500. 
See Revised Statutes of the 
United States, 4197. 


Old Regulations. 
Old regulations provided 
no means of notifying the 
vessel, that the shipper had 


New Regulations. 
Outward manifests need 
not be filed until the next 
business day after depart- 
ure of the vessel. (From 
one to three days in favor 
of the new regulations. If 
a vessel cleared on Satur- 
day and. departed on Sun- 
day, there would be three 
days in favor of the new 
regulations.) 
New Regulations. 
Values may be omitted 
on ship’s manifests if they 
are furnished on the ship- 
per’s manifest filed with 
the collector. (In favor of 
the new regulations, as the 
ship is relieved of the ne- 
cessity of ascertaining from 
the shippers the value of 
their goods, and is relieved 
altogether of the necessity 
of filing supplemental sta- 
istical manifests, referred 
to in Art. 128 of the Cus- 
toms Regulations of 1908.) 
New Regulations. 
Under the new regula- 
tions bond is required that 
the manifest will be filed 
on the next business day 
after departure. (This is 
in favor of the new pro- 
cedure, as under the old 
regulations a fine of $500 
was incurred by the master, 
if he cleared before filing 
a manifest of the goods on 
his vessel.) 
New Regulations. 
The new method gives 
the vessel a notice from 
the collector that the ship- 


filed his declaration with 
the collector, without which 
the vessel could not clear 
without incurring a fine. 
(See Art. 127 of the Cus- 
toms Regulations of 1908.) 


Old Regulations. 


Old regulations required 
a special form of manifest 
to be prepared by the car- 
rier for shipment by car, 
ferry or vehicle. (See Arti- 
cles 1614 and 1618, Cus- 
toms Regulations of 1908.) 
This manifest had to state 
the marks, numbers and 
description of the merchan- 
dise. 

Old Regulations. 


Art. 1608, Cust. Reg. 1908. 

And no railway car con- 
taining commodities shail 
be permitted to leave the 
United States until the 
agent of the railway or 
person having said car in 
charge shall deliver to the 
collector a manifest thereof 
in such form as the Secre- 


tary of Commerce § shall 
prescribe. 
And until the manifest 


exhibiting the kinds, quan- 
tities and values. thereof 
shall have been delivered to 
the collector by the person 
exporting such commodi- 
ties; the agent or employe 
of such railway who shall 
transport such commodities 
to a foreign country before 
the delivery to the collector 
of such manifests, shall be 
liable to a fine of $50. 
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per has filed his declara- 
tion, thus protecting the 
vessel. 


New Regulations. 
The new regulations ac- 
cept a carbon copy of the 
waybill or other shipping 
paper, or of the manifest 
prepared for the foreign 
customs. 


New Regulations. 


New Regulations permit 
the car to leave immedi- 
ately and allow fifteen days 
to produce the manifest, 
provided bond is given. 


There is nothing new in the requirements under the 
new regulations that the shipper, owner or consignor shall 
file with the collector of customs, before clearance, a 
statement of the goods that he is exporting, or in the 
form of the statement, except that the new form has only 
two classifications, namely, foreign and domestic, against 
five classifications in the old form. The name of place 


of shipment is required in deference to-the many requests | 


to show the export trade of the different sections of the 


country. 


There is nothing new in the requirement that vessels 
must file a manifest of their cargo, except that under the 
new regulations this manifest mav be filed on the next 
business day after departure, instead of before clearing, 


under the old regulations. 


Furthermore, vessels are re- 


lieved from the necessity of filing supplemental statistical 


manifests giving values. 


There is nothing new in the requirement that the ship- 
per, owner or consignor must file his declaration with the 
collector before clearance, except that under the new rez- 
ulations he is allowed fifteen days’ grace, instead of four, 


under the old. 
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There is nothing new in the penalties imposed, except 
that a bond is required to assure payment, under the new 
regulations, and the period extended from four to fifteen 
days. 

Any agent properly designated by the shipper can trans- 
act his export business exactly as heretofore, provided 
the shipper has furnished him with the required informa- 
tion as to articles and values to be exported, from which 
the declaration can be prepared. 

The export statistics published by the government can- 
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not be more accurate than the statements furnished by 
the exporters. The shipper is the only person in pos- 
session of the required information as to articles, quan- 
tities and values. ; 

To avoid unnecessary detail in description of articles 
shipped to foreign countries and non-contiguous terri- 
tories, write the “Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, of the Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.,” for a copy of “Schedule B—Classification of Com- 
modities,’” which will be furnished free of charge. 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of Taz Trarric Wortp of Trans: 
portation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch ~ 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


THROUGH RATE VS. COMBINATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to January 29 issue of The Traffic World, page 
280, “Kanotex Case Discussion.” 

Read with a great deal of interest the article referred 
to, “especially the letter of the vice-president and general 
manager addressed to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the reply thereto. 

It seems that the officials of both the railroads interested 
in the undercharge item of $15.67 are perfectly willing to 
handle shipments of household goods on the sum of the 
local rates, although they are lower than the published 
through rates, and that the railroads generally recognize 
the principle that shippers are entitled to the lowest com- 
bination. of rates, even though there is a higher through 
joint rate. 

Believe the particular case referred to would be a very 
good one to bring before the Commission in a formal com- 
plaint and have the question fully decided as to the appli- 
cation of combination rates. 

Should think a good way to bring this matter before 
the Commission would be for the vice-president and general 
manager, who wrote the letter, to pay the item of $15.67, 
or arrange for some outsider to pay it, and then file formal 
complaint with the Commission asking for reparation; also 
to assign one of their legal department to handle the case. 
This could probably be done at less expense than bringing 
suit against the parties who made the shipment, and the 
outcome would have considerable bearing on this great 
question of rates—‘‘Combination of the Locals” and “Joint 
Through Published Rates.” 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 

Chicago, Feb. 11, 1916. By S. A. Poyer. 


BILL OF LADING CHANGE 


Editor The Traffic World: 
While the matter of a new uniform bill of lading is 
receiving some attention, wouldn’t it be a practical thing 


_to have that part of the present form which refers to 


routing changed so as to show the junction point (or points) 
that the shipper wants his shipment to pass through? 
The space on the present bill of lading could be changed 
to agree with a similar space on the waybill by making 
it a little wider. This ought to prevent a considerable 
number of claims for misrouting. The shippers, with their 


superior knowledge and facilities, would thus help the 
agent, who has not had the same opportunity to learn all 
the routes and junction points, to bill carloads, especially, 
correctly. 

If the railroad company fails to bill via the junction 
point designated after the shipper has shown it, there 
would be a double reason for filing a claim in case of an 
overcharge for misrouting. On the other hand, if the bill 
clerk copied the routing to the waybill as shown by the 
shipper on the bill of lading, the shipper would be entirely 
responsible. Orie Infelt, Agent, G. N. Ry. Co. 

Virginia, Minn., Feb. 11, 1916. 


SHIPPER’S INTEREST IN RATE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A shipper has no such interest in a railroad rate as 
entitles him to relief in the courts when the Commission 
has come to the conclusion that the rate may be advanced 
and still come within the mandate of the law requiring 
it to be reasonable. That is a rule for which.the Com- 
mission is contending in a suit brought against it by the 
McLean Lumber Co. and other in the Federal court for 
the eastern district of Tennessee, southern division. The. 
position of the Commission is set forth in a brief by 
Joseph W. Folk and Charles W. Needham, counsel for the 
Commission, written by the latter. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission represents the 
public interest in the enforcement of the Act to regulate 
commerce,” says the brief. “Where an order fixing rates 
has been made by the Commission, the public is interested 
in having that order obeyed by the carriers. If the car- 
rier whose property interests are affected believes that 
errors have been committed over which the court has 
jurisdiction, it may institute a suit to enjoin the enforce- 
ment of the order, and the public interests must wait upon 
the order of the court. But. to throw the doors wide open to 
allow any person to interfere with the enforcement of the 
order is against public policy.” 

The complaining lumber company is in the court, try- 
ing to get a hold there, because the Commission Septem- 
ber 15 allowed advanced rates on logs to become effect- 
ive on railroads leading to Chattanooga, and because it 
asserts that if the advanced rates are allowed to stand 
they will make its $400,000 of investment practically 
useless. It asserts it made the investment on the faith 
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of rates on logs voluntarily made by the Alabama Great 
Southern in 1900, which ranged from 2% cents per 100 
pounds for distances of 10 miles or under to 7% cents 
for distances of 260 to 275 miles. The McLean company 
says it did an extensive business on those rates, which 
were voluntarily accorded, and that no suggestion was 
ever made that the rates were not remunerative to the 
railroad company. 

No denial of the accuracy of those assertions is. made 
by the Commission in its answer. It held a hearing and 
a rehearing on the subject, and came to the conclusion 
that the advanced rates would not be unreasonable, so 
it allowed them to become effective. It goes farther and 
says that all the allegations made in the application for 
an order annulling the order were brought to the atten- 
tion of the Commission, so the only questions to be 
considered by the court are as to whether the Commerce 
Court Act conferred upon the complainants the right to 
bring this suit; whether the Commission has the right 
to suspend a reasonable rate on the ground that it 
would be equitable to the shippers to continue in effect 
a lower rate; whether it is within the jurisdiction of 
the court to consider any of the facts set forth in the 
suit, and, finally, “May this court enjoin an order of the 
Commission which has been complied with by the car- 
rier?” 

The Commission’s answer to each of the questions is 
“no.” The brief reviews the leading cases defining the 
kind of an imterest that must be had by one seeking in- 
junctive relief which is that possessed by the owner of 
property that will be taken if the order is enforced. It 
asserts that a shipper has no property interest in a rate. 
In the Diffenbaugh, Peavy and Tap Line cases, the brief 
points out, the complainants had a property interest that 
would be adversely affected by the orders of the Com- 
mission. Diffenbaugh and Peavy furnished elevator serv- 
ices for which the Commission said they might not receive 
compensation. In the Tap Line cases the petitioning lum- 
ber companies owned the common carriers which the Com- 
mission had decided might not receive divisions. 


According to the brief, the McLean Lumber Co. has no 
interest in the matter other than that which every ship- 
per has in a freight or in a customs tariff rate. The ad- 
vance of one or the lowering of the other might deprive 
him of profits, but the advancing or the lowering would be 
a damage such as is beyond the power of the courts to 
prevent. 

The question is as to the reasonableness of the rate, 
says the brief, and on that point the Commission has held 
with the railroad and against the shipper in two proceed- 
ings. Therefore, Messrs. Folk and Needham conclude, the 
ease should be dismissed. , 

On the last question, “May this court enjoin an order 
of the Commission which has been complied with by the 
carrier?” the brief says: “This point is too’ plain for 
argument. The court may not, for any reason, enjoin 
the collection of the published rate. To do so would leave 
the carrier in the dilemma of having no published rate 
which could be applied to the traffic, or of disobeying 
the order of the court. If.the court may not enjoin the 
collection of the published rate, it may not indirecily 
do so by enjoining an order which has been substantially 
complied with by the carrier.” 

The rates in question are not wholly .those proposed 
by the carriers. On rehearing, the Commission modified 
its first decision, to allow the advances proposed by the 
carriers to’go into effect, to the extent of prescribing a 
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lower scale. Then, when it had “split the difference,” it 
ordered the railroads to maintain the compromise rates 
for a period of two years. 


GRAIN REHEARING ASKED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The railroads whose tariffs were suspended in I. and S. 
No. 623, “Export Grain Rates,” decided by the Commission 
Dec. 14, 1915, have asked for a rehearing. Their petition 
was made public by the Commission on Feb. 12, 24 hours 
before the effective date of the Commission’s order. 

The petition says, “From the report it appears that the 
members of the Commission were divided in their opinion 
upon the question determined, a fact which may fairly 
be regarded as pointing to the expediency of a recon- 
sideration of the question upon the evidence now in the 
record and to any additional evidence which may be 
available.” 

The carriers contended that there is a marked general 
tendency of diminution in export shipments of grain, be- 
cause the country is producing very little more than is 
needed for domestic consumption. From that they con- 
cluded that the necessity for export rates lower than 
domestic rates is disappearing. The Commission in its 
report says that protestants insist that a considerable 
amount of grain still must seek a market abroad. The 
carriers assert in their petition for a rehearing that there 
can be no doubt but that their claim that exports are 
decreasing materially is well founded. They assert, how- 
ever, that whatever is the fact, it should be definitely 
ascertained and not left in doubt,'as they claim it is left 
by the report of the Commission. 

The railroads think the Commission has misunderstood 
the testimony when it asserts inits report that the evidence 
shows heavier export than domestic loading. They also want 
to be further heard on the Commission’s proposition that 
“unless the present rates by the direct lines are unrea- 
sonably low they cannot be, increased merely to accord 
more revenue to the carriers maintaining the more cir- 
cuitous routes through Chicago and neighboring reshipping 
points.” 

The petitioners contend that the protestants were in- 
terested, not in the rates themselves, but in their rela- 
tionship, and that there was no testimony by a protestant 
even suggesting that the proposed export rates would 
not meet the legal requirement “that the new rates must 
not be unreasonable.” 


RATES FROM NEW ORLEANS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The ‘Commission February 18, in disposing of the con- 
troversy as to class and,commodity rates from New Or- 
leans to Orange, Beaumont, Houston and Galveston, allows 
the carriers to make effective, March 16, the higher class 
rates proposed in tariffs suspended in I. & S. 642, and 
dismisses the complaint of the New Orleans Joint Traffic 
Bureau, alleging the commodity rates to be unreasonable 
because higher than class rates. The scale now applicable 
begins at 80 cents. The new scale provides for 82 cen’s 
to Orange, 86 to Beaumont, and 89 to Houston and Gal- 
veston. - 
The effort to have the high commodity rates condemned 
brought about a counter move by the carriers, who pro 
posed a higher class scale. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New Devices, Suggestions and Methods for Increasing Efficiency in Freight Handling and 
Other Branches of Traffic Work. Contributions Are Welcomed. Tur TRaFFIc 
Wortp Will Be Pleased to Answer Inquiries Concerning Any De- 
vice or Method Mentioned in This Department 


NEW TYPE OF COAL ELEVATOR 


The silo coal elevator is the most recent design of 
building for the storing of coal. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a coal elevator resembling in appearance a 
double silo, at Clinton Junction, Wis., owned by the Barker 
Lumber & Fuel Co. These two circular structures are coal 
pockets and are built of vitrified tile. They stand on a 
concrete foundation which extends below the frost line, 











Tramway Side of Coal Elevator Showing Chutes for Automatic 
Loading of Wagons. 


are reinforced at every joint with high carbon steel rods; 
the rods and tile are laid in concrete mortar. Each of 


these structures is 16 feet in diameter and 38 feet high 
above the ground, outside dimensions; inside, the pockets 
are 30 feet deep. They are filled with cinders up to the 
unloading chutes on the side of the cylinder; in this way 
the weight of the coal is on the ground. The capacity of 
each of these cylinders is about 150 tons. The coal is 
unloaded from the cars into a pit at the base of the struc- 
ture, from which an endless chain bucket elevator is 
operated, carrying the coal to the top and discharging by 
a diverting spout into the pockets, over what are called coal 
ladders, to avoid breakage of the coal in falling. The 
Power plant for operating this two-cylinder plant com- 


prises a six horsepower gasoline engine housed in the 
frame portion shown. Where electric power is used the 
engine house space between the cylinders is not required. 
Cylinders of this kind may be divided into two pockets, 
each of which could be filled by a diverting spout arrange- 
ment at the top. The spouts at the bottom, discharging 
by gravity, could be placed as outlets for each pocket. 


PROPER PACKING AND MARKING 


(From report of the Transportation Committee at the annual 
meeting of the National Shoe Wholesalers’ Association.) 


“Freight properly packed and correctly marked is al- 
ready half way to its destination.” So said a prominent 
railroad man to a bunch of shippers. He said further: 
“Did it ever occur to you to take a look every now and 
then through your shipping department to see how your 
people are packing your goods for shipment, to satisfy 
yourself that they are giving the protection to the mer- 
chandise you are shipping out to your customers and to 
see that your shipments are properly marked, with old 
marks erased and the bills of lading carefully and legibly 
made? If not, try it—you will find it interesting. Many 
shippers have thanked us for bringing to their attention 
instances of bad packing, use of inferior containers, 
illegible marking and poorly written bills of lading, of- 
which the heads of the houses were not cognizant. You 
appreciate, we’ are sure, what all of this means to you 
and to the carrier in making a safe and accurate delivery 
of your merchandise to your customer. Your co-operation 
is necessary. We need your assistance. We want to help 
you. Won’t you help us?” 

Your ‘committee suggests careful consideration on the 
part of those in authority in each house of what this 
railroad man says. If you do so it would greatly lessen 
losses by pilfering. Our secretary knows full well that 
there are many containers allowed to go out for shipment 
from the packing rooms of our members that are not 
at all fit to stand the ordinary damages incident to trans- 
portation, let alone being an “easy mark” for the pilferer. 





BETTER PACKING FOR GRAPES 


(Consular Agent Bartley F. Yost, Almeria, Spain, Nov. 27, in 
Commerce Reports.) 


During the shipping season just closed a practical test 
was given to sectional cylindrical barrels for packing 
fresh grapes, the invention of a resident of Almeria. 
Favorable reports from both the British and American 
markets indicate that this new form of packing is consid- 
ered an improvement over the old-style barrel. Accord- 
ing to the sales catalogs, Almeria grapes packed in these 
new containers were sold on the markets of Liverpool 
and Glasgow at prices tanging from 5 to 10 shillings 
($1.22 to $2.48) per barrel more than the average. It is 
probable, however, ‘that the fruit in these containers had 
been more carefully selected than is generally the case. 


On the American markets the success of the new barrel 
oo 
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appears to have been less pronounced, although one buyer 
praises the packing and states that, in view of the good 
condition in which the grapes arrived, they were pur- 
chased at a “ridiculous price” in the New York fruit- 
auction rooms. 


For a number of years past attempts had been made 
to find a barrel which combined the essential points of 
preventing the spread of decay or fermentation of the 
fruit and eliminating the pressure that is inevitable in 
the old barrel, containing from 40 to 50 pounds of fruit, 
besides the cork dusi. Moreover, when it was opened 
as a sample the fruit in the whole barrel was more or 
less disturbed, with the result that decay set in more 
quickly, and the sample barrel had to be sold at con- 
siderably below the average price. 

Although this new container is said to be adapted to 
the packing of various kinds of fruit, it appears to be 
designed chiefly for the transport of fresh grapes from 
this port to foreign markets across the seas. If it eventu- 
ally proves a success here, there would appear to be 
little reason why it should not be used to advantage by 
the fruit packers of California and other fruit regions 
in the United States. 

The invention is covered by a Spanish patent, which 
was issued June 8, 1915, but it has not yet been registered 
in any foreign country. 


NEW PACKARD TRUCK 


The new Packard light-service motor trucks, designed 
for speedy and efficient handling of comparatively light 








inexperienced. They represent simplicity in operation and 
maintenance. Centralized control, short turning radius, 
accessibility of working parts, making for easy repairs and 
adjustments and simplicity of design are the outstanding 
“talking points.” 


RAILWAY OPERATIONS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The third summary of the financial results of the opera- 
tion of big roads during December, given out by the Com- 
mission on February 5, shows a continuance of the satis- 
factory condition that first became manifest early in the 
fall of 1915. This summary covers 143 roads with a mile- 
age of 197,258. 

For the country as a whole the operating revenue rose 
from $182,561,000 to $230,260,000. The expenses rose from 
$133,622,000 to $148,709,000, causing a net which rose from 
$48,938,000 to $81,550,000, or from $250 to $413 per mile of 
road operated. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $65,498,000 
to $85,391,000. The expenses rose from $52,216,000 to $59.,- 
589,000, and the net from $13,281,000 to $25,801,000, or from 
$309 to $600 per mile. 

In the southern district the operating revenue rose from 
$34,417,000 to $42,637,000. The expense increased from 





$24,427,000 to $26,960,000, causing the net to rise from 
$9,990,000 to $15,677,000 or from $243 to $377 per mile. 

In the western district the operating revenue rose from 
$82,644,000 to $102,231,000. Expenses rose from $56,977,000 





NEW LIGHT-SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK 


products, are now being delivered to customers, according 
to an announcement made by the Packard Motor Car 
Company of Detroit. The company believes many express, 
transfer and hauling firms will greet this announcement as 
the solution of difficult delivery problems. 

It is said for these trucks, which are built in two sizes, 
of one to one and one-quarter and one and one-half to one 
and three-quarter tons, respectively, that they possess the 
stamina and ruggedness to withstand the stress of carry- 
ing their loads at a relatively high rate of speed. Their 
ease of riding is such that they will carry fragile burdens 
with safety and their drivers in comfort. 

The new trucks have been built for use not only in large 
fleets, but also among firms who do not operate an exten- 
sive motor delivery and whose drivers are more or less 


to $62,160,000, causing the net to rise from $25,667,000 to 
$40,071,000, or from $229 to $356 per mile. 
For the six months ending with December for the coun- 


try as a whole the net rose from $1,932 to $2,518 per mile; ; 


in the eastern district from $2,942 to $4,076; in the south 
ern district from $1,357 to $1,890, and in the western from 
$1,757 to $2,153. 





COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The Memphis Merchants’ Exchange has been allowed 
to intervene in case No. 8543, R. H. Green et al. VS. 
A. & V. et al. 

Upon request of complainant, case 7728, John L. Moore 
vs. Western Union Telegraph Co., has been dismissed. 
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History of the Carmack Amendment 


(Written for The Traffic World by A. A.. Bell, Traffic Manager, 
Newburger, Cotton Co., Memphis, Tenn.) 


Now that the Cummins amendment has become a law, 
and as it repeats and supersedes the Carmack amendment, 
doubtless no further reference will be made to the latter 
enactment when future decisions are handed down. So 
it would seem that a brief review and history of that 
amendment would be a fitting farewell to it, at the same 
time paying the proper tribute to the real author of this 
now famous measure. 

It is no strain upon our memories to recall the “free 
lance” days when each carrier was a law unto itself, in 
the prompt manner in which it promised service and in 
the slow manner in which it handled claims. Memphis is 
the largest interior cotton market in the world (a million, 
bale market), and perhaps to this fact, more than any 
other, can be traced the reason for the Carmack amend- 
ment being proposed and passed, for with the multiplicity 
of shipments and far-off destinations involved, and the 
claims that were continually arising through the nature of 
the traffic, it was but natural to desire the relief finally 
obtained, although, until the revisions of the interstate 
commerce laws in 1906, it merely remained a wistful desire. 

In our recollections, it can also be said that it is not 
hard to picture the following letter from John Doe, freight 
claim Agent of the P. D. Q. Railroad Co.: 


We are returning herewith your portion of the papers in 
Claim 41144-NG, for $1,000, covering loss of fifteen bales of 
cotton marked Pigg, in shipment of fifty bales on our Xtown, 
Tenn., bill of lading of Jan. 3, 1906, destined to the Qtown 
Mills at Qtown, N. H. 

Investigation of our records indicate clear delivery to the 


X. Y. Z R. R. at Ytown, Ill, on pro- 302, Jan. 18, 1906, and- 


pro. 398, Jan. 25, 1906, with no exceptions noted. 
Claim is therefore respectfully declined for account of this 
company and our records have been closed. 


In those days it was often left with the claimant to turn 
around and begin his process of enlightenment all over 
again with the next collecting line, and so on, ad lib., 
until he developed the fact that his fifteen bales were 
burned on some steamship pier up in New England, with 
many miles and many lines between him and a settlement, 
in an alien section, with’ an alien carrier, as the other 
lines had wiggled out of the equation, and in a fair num- 
ber of instances had furnished no clew to the responsibility. 

It was to offset such a situation as this (applying un- 
doubtedly ‘to all characters of shipments) that the Memphis 
Freight,,Bureau, under the able administration of Com- 
missioner James S. Davant, undertook to produce a remedy. 

The Memphis Freight Bureau is probably the first and 
perhaps the most famous institution of its kind, being 
controlled and having been organized by the shipping public 
of that market, and the commissioner has been its execu- 
tive head since its incipiency in 1895, after having served 
for many years in the traffic departments of several south- 
ern lines. 

In October of 1904 a committee on legislation was formed 
in the bureau for the purpose of producing a bill to be 
put before the Tennessee legislature, with the hope of 
regulating the payment of railroad claims and of restrict- 
ing other stipulations in the carriers’ bills of lading. This 
committee was composed of the following: Alexander 
Allison, president, Tennessee Cotton Oil Co.; W. L. Well- 
ford, president, Chickasaw Cooperage Co.; John -W. Bailey, 
President, Day & Bailey Grocery Co.; G. I. Neptune, presi- 
dent, Neptune Stave & Heading Co.; J. H. Watkins, presi- 
dent, Memphis Trust Co.; Jas. S. Davant, commissioner, 
Memphis Freight Bureau. 


The writer of this article was at that time secretary of 
the Bureau, and consequently was secretary of this com- 
mittee, and readily recalls the numerous reviews and read- 
ings that were made of the laws of other states, as well 
as the rules and regulations that were enforced by the 
various railroad commissions, and it is but fair to state 
that the inspiration which finally lead to the Carmack 
amendment came from a close study of the Virginia 
statutes by this committee. It is also fair to state that 
the bills presented to the Tennessee legislature was De- 
cause of the losses by shipping resulting from failure of 
carriers to furnish cars and the dread of the then threat- 
ened uniform bill of lading which was under consideration. 

It is likewise fair to state that considerable cold water 
was poured over the committee’s efforts in Nashville and 
that the bills never became a law, for which we are all 
now thankful, in that this rebuff led to a greater accom- 
plishment in the course of events. The rebuff remained 
apparent, but the idea lay dormant within the minds of the 
committee for many days—in fact, until the spring of 1905. 
About that time, on a visit home, the late Senator E. W. 
Carmack met the commissioner on the street, and in an 
exchange of greetings invited him to testify before the 
Senate committee in its consideration of the Esch-Townsend 
bill. For reasons of policy it was thought best not to 
accept this invitation, but in the course of that conversa- 
tion, and apropos of the subject, the commissioner sug- 
gested to Senator Carmack just what interests the shippers 
had in the matter of contract wherein the initial carrier 
should be held liable for the safe delivery of property 
passing over connecting lines. The senator stated that the 
argument sounded reasonable and that if a draft of such 
a proposed measure were sent to him he would preseni it 
to the Senate committee and advocate its adoption. So 
then, in November, 1905, after going over the records of 
the original committee and building up a clause that would 
fit the needs suggested to the senator, the commissioner 
submitted the subject matter in the following form: 


Be it enacted, That any common carrier, railroad or trans- 
portation company receiving property for transportation from a 
point in one state to a point in another state shall issue a 
receipt or bill of lading therefor, and shall be liable to the 
lawful holder thereof for any loss, damage or injury to such 
property, caused by its negligence or the negligence of any 
common carrier, railroad or transportation company, to which 
such property may be delivered, or over whose lines or lines 
such property may pass, and no contract, receipt, rule or regu- 
lation shall exempt such common carrier, railroad or transpor- 
tation company from the liability of a common carrier, but the 
reception of such property and issuance of a receipt or bill of 
lading therefor shall constitute a contract for the safe carriage 
and delivery of such property from point of shipment to des- 
tination at the rate of charges to be stated therein. 

Be it further enacted, That the common carrier, railroad or 
transportation company issuing such a receipt or bill of lading 
shall be entitled to recover, in a proper action, from the com- 
mon carrier, railroad or transportation company, through whose 
negligence the loss, damage or injury shall have been sus- 
tained, the amount of such loss, damage or injury as it may 
be required to pay the owner of the property. 


Anyone familiar with the phraseology of the amendment 
as. passed can readily see, under its broad principle, that, 
almost word for word, it is the same as proposed by the 
commissioner. Subsequently, however, for reasons which 
are now quite obvious, it was decided to eliminate the 
reference to “the rate of charges to be stated therein,” and 
to add the phrase, “Provided, That nothing in this section 
shall deprive any holder of such receipt or bill of lading 
of any remedy or right of action with he has under exist- 
ing laws.” 

The amendment was then presented by Senator Carmack 
and took the caption of Bill S-1875, as an amendment to 
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the Hepburn bill, and it became a law in less than ninety 
days. 

The necessity for the proviso above quoted was discussed 
quite extensively before the bureau committee, and. its 
acceptance showed the strength of that committee as well 
as the arguments of the commissioner, for herein lies one 
of the strong points of the bill, i. e., its advocacy of the 
carrier’s common-law liability, yet at the same time cutting 
off the usual exemptions as to liability which were per- 
mitted under common law. No one knew this better than 
the commissioner. As an executive of a transportation 
company’s traffic department he had been well drilled by 
his legal department in the proper framing and printing 
of bills of lading stipulations, and that it was necessary 
in those days to indicate that the carrier agreed to trans- 
port the shipment only to the end of its line, and that 
unless it was specifically agreed that the shipment was 
contracted for movement over the whole route its responsi- 
bility as a carrier would end with its own line, and for 
the continuance of the movement its liability would be 
only that of a forwarder; but that if the carrier agreed to 
transport over the whole route the common-law liability 
would extend over the whole route. 

Naturally, then, the bureau committee had. these phases 
to consider in connection with the application of commen 
law, i. e.: 


(a) That it permitted the right to contract with respect 
to the value of the article to be transported in con- 
sideration of a higher or lower freight rate; 

(b) That it permitted the carrier’s liability te cease at 
the end of its own line; 

(c) Also that certain states, under their constitutions or 
statutes, prohibited any limitation as to values despite 
a contract limiting such values. 


In considering these phases a fact that was not over- 
looked in contemplating this broad measure was that the 
amendment was to create only one new liability—that of 
the initial carrier for loss or damage caused by a connect- 
ing carrier. It did not create or alter the liability of the 
initial carrier for loss or damage on its own line. It had 
solely in mind the consideration of the physical delivery 
of merchandise or other goods as an interstate shipment, 
and fixing the responsibility for the failure to deliver 
same, or for their being delivered in a damaged condition, 
caused by the neglect or omission of the carrier, or its 
agents or its employes—hence the placing of such re- 
sponsibility upon the initial carrier as the agent of all 
associated carriers. 

In further consideration of these phases, one of the wise 
features of the measure, as hereinbefore mentioned, was 
the provision which well recognized the right of a state 
(such as Georgia, for instance) to legislate as to the 
validity of any clauses in a shipping contract which might 
have the effect of limiting the carrier’s liability, and by 
this is meant that the measure was worded ‘so that it would 
not prevent a shipper from recaqvering the full value of 
his loss, despite a limitation of liability to a specified sum 
in the shipping contract where states had so legislated. 
In other words, as it says, the amendment was not intended 
to displace previously existing state statues. 

As I now recall the argument in the committee-room, it 
became, finally, the concensus of opinion that where the 
states had not legislated to this effect no inference was 
to be drawn that the carrier could not limit its liability 
as to values by the tender and acceptance of a less rate 
of freight, nor would the carrier be prevented from enter- 
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ing into an agreement with the shipper as to the values, 
provided the agreement was entered freely and the values 
were just and reasonable. This was confirmed by the 
courts of Utah and ‘West Virginia and other states, and 
subsequently, so I am informed, by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Now,’ however, as we understand it,’ under the added 
portions which are in the Cummins Act there cannot be 
any exemption from liability as to full values by the ship. 
per’s acceptance of:a reduced rate of freight. According 
to this, the old “candy argument” is knocked out, if we 
are permitted to take that as an illustration, and with the 
understanding that the theory of rate-building was based 
on values—that is, the values for which the carrier be- 
came an insurer. The candy manufacturer cannot now 
ship his product on a 6 and 12 cents per pound valuation, 
and enjoy a freight rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds, if 
there is an 18 cents per 100 pounds rate on its true value 
of 30 cents per pound. 

Some few months after the Carmack amendment bad 
been in vogue, yet before it had been fully appreciated by 
the shipping public, the head of ¢he legal department of 
one of the middle western roads had occasion to be in 
Memphis for a conference in which both he and the com- 
missioner, as well as others, had mutual interest. Taking 
the opportunity which this meeting presented, Mr. Davant, 
in the course of a social conversation, casually asked him 
what he thought of the new amendment, without divulging 
the fact that he was the author. Several years have 
passed, but I still recall, with some amusement, his reply: 

“Oh, there’s nothing to that; we’ll knock that higher 
than Gilroy’s kite when we get to it.” 

The attempt was undoubtedly made, as I have noticed 
from the records that the company of which he has since 
become the executive head has tested it out in some six or 
seven cases before various state courts. 


In this connection it might not be amiss to record the 
fact that the courts of the following states have sustained 
it: Arkansas, Alabama, Texas, Kentucky, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Mississippi, Missouri, West Virginia, 
New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Utah, New 
Mexico and Washington. While some of the arguments 
advanced against it were seemingly debatable, yet others 
were quite weird through their lack of strength. Having 
been associated with the commissioner for a number of 


_ years in the work of the bureau, it was but natural to read 


and to make note of the different cases which had a tend- 
ency to attack the constitutionality of the Carmack amend- 
ment. The grounds on which the most important attacks 
were made are recited in the following: 


1. That it obligated the initial carrier to see that the ship- 
ment reached a destination at a point beyond its own rails. 

2. That it caused the use of connecting lines as agents of the 
initial carrier. 

3. That it made the initial carrier liable for loss or damage 
occurring on a connecting line. 

4. That it violated the third amendment of the constitution 
by taking the property of the initial carrier to pay the debt of 
the connecting carrier. 

5. That it violated the fifth amendment of the constitution 
by ana the initial carrier of property without due process 
of law. 

6. That it invaded the sovereignty of the states and violated 
the fourteenth amendment of the constitution. 

7. That it made one carrier answer for the default of another, 
whether solvent or insolvent, and that it provided no means of 
enforcing the demands of the initial carrier on the delinquent 
carrier. 

8. That it denied the initial carrier equal protection of the 
law. 

9. Thdt it prohibited the initial carrier from limiting its lia- 
bility by receipt or bill of lading and therefore interfered with 
the rights of the states. 

10. That it .imposed common-law liability, yet denied the 
common-law right to contract for special exemptions. 
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11. That the initia] carrier was an intra-state road. 

12. That-it is not a regulation of commerce. 

13. That the action should have been brought before the Fed- 
eral Court or the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

14. That no bill of lading was issued and therefore no liability 
under the amendment. 


In each instance the Carmack amendment was sustained 
and upheld. ; 

In one of the cases above cited it will be noted that the 
amendment was attacked as being unconstitutional on the 
ground that it was not a regulation of commerce, and right 
here might be placed a thought to correct other impres- 
sions which have caused the shipper to seek the aid of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter of loss 
and damage claims—that is, that any action against the 
initial carrier to recover for damage to an interstate ship- 
ment, caused by a connecting carrier, though brought un- 
der the Carmack amendment, is not an action based on a 
violation of the interstate commerce act. This is an action 
based on injury to the property, and the state courts 
naturally have jurisdiction. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is without jurisdiction to try an action or 
award damages for delays, deteriorations, etce., to ship- 


‘ments. 


If it is permissible in this article, and without any de- 
sire to air a knowledge which may be common to all, I 
believe it would be more complete if a few further phases 
of this act, which have been treated by the state courts, 
are discussed in passing. 

A decision rendered by the Texas courts has been noted 
which permits the shipper to sue an intermediate car- 
rier receiving the goods and thereby not obligating him to 
institute action against the initial carrier, on the ground 
that the Carmack amendment makes “any carrier receiving 
property for transportation from a point in one state to a 
point in another state” liable for loss caused by itself or 
by a connecting carrier. Such an interpretation was not 
the intention of the measure. It would seem that the 
original idea of placing the responsibility upon the. initial 
carrier is the best one, and for this simple reason: On a 
shipment which moved over two or more roads, according 
to a decision handed down in Missouri, where action was 
brought for damages against the intermediate line, no re- 
covery was had from the second carrier on proof that the 
damage did not occur while in the custody of the defendant 
company. This would throw the claimant back to where 
he was in the beginning, subject to the natural procedure 
given him by the amendment, without having to consider 
whether his cause would be jeopardized should he elect to 
nominate the carrier against whom he thinks the suit for 
damages should be brought. All doubt is eliminated by 
putting the issue up to the initial line, and it is therefore 
not necessary, by way of illustration, for a Tennessee 
shipper to know what was decided in Texas or in Missouri. 
As The Traffic World in a recent issue has aptly expressed 
it: “The decision of a court in one state has no binding 
force on the courts of another state in a matter properly 
within the jurisdiction of the latter, except as a matter df 
comity between the two states, and not then if the court’s 
decision is in conflict with the law or the authorities of 
the other state.” 

In regard to diversions, one of the courts in a decision 
has fixed the right of recovery from the initial carrier for 
any damage caused by a diversion unauthoritatively made 
by a connecting carrier, and in this connection it is well 
to state that another court has held that the initial car- 
rier cannot be held for damages to property occurring at 
4 point beyond the destination fixed in the original bill of 
lading where such diversion is at the request of the shipper. 
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In conclusion, it would seem proper to remark that at 
the time the Memphis Freight Bureau constructed this 
piece of legislation the duties of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were largely perfunctory as applied to rate 
and transportation matters. It had the power to analyze 
conditions and suggest changes, but it had no power to 
enforce what would seem a proper remedy, and when this 
measure was sent to Senator Carmack it was without 
knowledge of the enlarged authority of the Commission or 
that such authority would be granted. As stated before, 
all that was sought was relief for the shipper in the scien- 
tific game of “shifting responsibilities.” 

With the limited knowledge that this legislation com- 
mittee had as to the enlarged powers of the Commission 
it will perhaps cause some surprise to know their views on 
routing. In placing the responsibility upon the initial car- 
rier to see that the shipment was safely transported over 
connecting lines to its final destination, it was thought 
and held by this committee, and it was then a fact, though 
subsequently changed by Congress, that the initial carrier 
in justice should determine the route, except as to the de- 
livering line, in so far as the shipper’s interests were not 
involved or affected by such-rates and routes. This, of all 
the discussions entered into by the freight bureau com- 
mittee, produced the most argument, but it was finally 
agreed, and even to this day, decisions to the contrary not- 
withstanding, it is believed, that in view of this great re- 
sponsibility placed upon the initial carrier in contracting 
to give the consignor a continuous shipment and in pro- 
tecting him against the faults and defaults of the con- 
necting line or lines, by making them good to the shipper, ° 
the initial carrier should be allowed to nominate the inter- 
mediate roads over which the movement shall pass in that 
they would be acting as the agent of the first road, and, 
naturally, through contractural relations that were pleasant 
and protective. 


A penalty to be attached for failure to pay claims 
promptly was advocated by certain members of the Freight 
Bureau Committee, but it was thought well to omit this 
for fear it might militate against the passage of the bill,- 
thus confining it to a contract for a continuous movement, 
and this judgment has since proved to be the correct 
course, in view of the failure of subsequent attempts at 
legislation along that line by others. Now, however, that 
the Cummins amendment provides a time limit for the 
filing of loss and damage claims, it would seem that the 
shipper, under the law of compensation, should have equal 
protection, and it is to be hoped that some reasonable 
measure can be prepared that will cause the carriers to 
make prompt. payment of lawful claims within a time 
limit to be fixed and subsequent to a time limit to be 
allowed for each line’s investigation, and for their failure 
so to do a penalty to be applied, graduated by the amount 
involved. 


If this be feasible, the roll of the old Memphis Freight 
Bureau’s legislation committee might once more be called 
tor the purpose of entering the fire-line for another en- 
gagement. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Willamette Valley Lumber Mfg. Co. has been al- 
lowed to intervene in case 8373, Eastern and Western 
Lumber Co. et al. vs. Ore. & Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co. et al. 

The Cairo Association of Commerce has been allowed 
to’ intervene in Case 8528, Kraetzer Cured Lumber Co. 
et al. vs. Y. & M. V. et al. 
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THE TRAFFIC MAN’S OPPORTUNITIES 


(Paper read by R. Flickinger, secretary of the Denver Com- 
mercial Traffic Club, at a recent meeting of the club.) 


I will confine myself to the grocery and hardware jcb- 
bing business, because that is the business with which, I 





. am best acquainted. My remarks will be of a somewhat 


rambling nature, and as they will apply primarily to the 
business in which I am engaged, they may not all of them 
appeal to all of you. But I hear so many men in traffic 
work complain of lack of opportunities and that they are 
unable to make a showing because they haven’t the tonnage 
to handle that the other fellow has, and many other such 
excuses. Make some opportunities for yourself. There 
are many ways in which a traftic man can make himself 
useful to his firm or corporation outside of the strictly 
narrow lines of routing, tracing, checking the lowest rate 
combinations on freight movement, etc. In our busifess I 
look after our parcel post claims for the customer, and 
make him feel that if a shipment by parcel post is lost or 
damaged his money will not be unduly tied up because of 
non-settlement of his claims. It was formerly our policy 
to discourage our customers when they asked us to present 
claims for them against the railroads, and we do not solicit 
them now, but we do not discourage them, and we consider 
this feature a business-getting asset; that is, the willing- 
ness to be of service. 


In the course of correspondence with our trade on the 
fact that certain perishable commodities were not reaching 
them in satisfactory condition, I discovered that a great 
part of the trouble arose from the fact that very often the 
goods did not leave us in the first place in the condition in 
which they should have left us. I went to one of thé 
assistant buyers and told him he was overlooking an oppor- 
tunity to build up a profitable department by some addi- 
tional personal supervision. The business has increased in 
that line and events have justified my opinion. 

I trust you won’t think there is too much of the ego in 
this, but it is really a recital of personal experience, or as 


- we used to call it in the Methodist Church an experience 


meeting or testimony. You are all more or less familiar 
with the difficulties encountered in getting the warehouse 
and shipping department to co-operate with you in con- 
forming to the numerous petty details which in the ship- 
ping end result, in a large measure, in getting the goods 
to the customer so that he is a satisfied customer, and 
this applies as well to less-than-carload as to carload busi- 
ness and to bigger business than we are engaged in here 
in Denver, as to the lines with which we are all personally 
familiar. 

I was permitted at one time to suggest to the various 
eastern ocean lines serving Denver that on carloads of 
green coffee in sacks they pile the sacks in a pyramid in 
the car, gradually building the tiers away from the sides 
of the car, and the result has been the saving of many 
dollars to the railroads, and we have received our goods 
in a much more satisfactory condition. Since that time on 
this item I have not been able to make such a big showing 
to the boss for damage claims, but feel that the general 
results have proved for the best interests of my firm and 
for conservation and efficiency for us. We receive our 
coffee—all of it—and have the use of it. A large part has 
not sifted out on the right-of-way, and we are pleased, and 
I am sure the railroads are pleased, at the reduction in 
the money paid out for claims. 

I went to the president of our company one day and told 
him I didn’t think we were getting sufficient distribution 
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on a couple of commodities we were manufacturing, and 
that by including them in a car mixture with other goods 
of which we sold a good many cars, I believed we could 
increase our output. He said he didn’t think I could do it, 
but by persistency and by showing that we could furnish 


“sufficient tonnage to justify it, we have been able to in- 


crease our output greatly and now enjoy a much wider 
distribution on articles which previously only had a local 
distribution and which were shipped in less-than-carload 


‘quantities. 


The subject of packing, marking and. proper descripticn 
of articles on the shipping ticket has been hashed and re- 
hashed by every traffic man who has permitted himself the 
fiery flights of oratory and sometimes the flights are fiery 
if nothing else, but to my mind the main feature of these 
three important items is the follow-up. It isn’t sufficient 
just to tell the packer, warehouseman or shipping clerk 
how a thing should be done properly, but it is extremely 
necéssary to check up frequently to see that it is being 
done, and in this connection, I have just rechecked and 
revised the classification of every article in our catalog 
and cost book so that there is no excuse for any employe 
in the shipping end of the game giving the excuse that he 
does not know, because if he is at all uncertain, he can 
refresh his memory by consulting the catalog, and this is 
kept up-to-date by the necessary amendments in our daily 
change sheet. The salesman is also able to be sure of his 
class and the customer can readily figure the cost of his 
freight on the article. On new commodities which your 
firm may introduce you can help the buyer and sales force 
by comparative rates and minimums (where carload) from 
competitive territory. In fact, the instances of helpfulness 
to the business with which you are affiliated are almost 
without limit and the traffic man’s opportunities are bound- 
less. Look around you and hunt for them. I believe I 
could take up your entire evening in their enumeration. 

When I started out in the commercial traffic game after 
some experience with the railroad side, what do you think 
I found as equipment? Not to exceed a dozen tariffs, 
together with the Western and Official classifications, and 
this with a firm that ships into six states and -receives 
freight direct from all over the United States, from Canada, 
England, Austria, Spain, France, Germany and Norway, 
although we are not receiving much from any of those 
countries now, except England. When my predecessor 
wanted a rate he took the Atlas and found the nearest town 
to the town from which he wanted the rate on which he 
already had a rate and used that rate for the rate from 
the new town, which was its neighbor. That was close 
enough, and he was not greatly to blame, for that was the 
habit of mind of the times then in regard to rates. In 
other words, a rule of thumb. He has since developed into 
a very useful executive and at present I think is getting 
more money than I am. 

The opportunities are for us, gentlemen, many of them, 
and they are not all in the correct checking of a rate, or 
the proper routing of a shipment, although these are two 
of the important and vital things for a commercial freight 
traffic man, together with securing rates for your com- 
modities to which they are rightfully entitled. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 

Order of December 22, in 52—Ex parte—in the mat 
ter of filing with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
divisions of joint rates applicable to railway fuel coal, 
effective February 15, has been modified to become 
effective March 15. , 
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This department is conducted by a traffic man of long 
experience and wide knowledge. ‘In it he will answer ques- 
tions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not de- 
sire to take the place of the traffic man, but to help him 
in his work. We reserve the right to refuse to answer any 
questions that we judge it unwise to answer or that in- 
volve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as 
promptly as possible. No answers will be given by mail. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,’ The Traffic ‘Service 
Bureau, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 





State and Interstate Rates. 


2.—We desire your opinion on the fonerenaeaaay on: 
A forwarding agent at A makes a shipment of iture, 
which is a combination of a carload from his members to 
the agent of the forwarding agent at B. Part of the car 
was for consignees located at B and part was shipped 
te Cz te C4. : 

The entire contents of the car were unloaded and the 
agent at B made a new bill of lading in his name for 
the part. that came to C, but collected from the carrier 
at B the proportion of the freight charges from A to B 
that accrued on the shipment to C and made a notation 
on bill of lading stating, “This is an interstate shipment 
originating at A and charges have been paid on basis 
of cents.” 

In this state we have what is known as an interstate 
tariff (mileage scale), also an intrastate tariff which is 
not filed with the I. C. C. This scale is much lower 
than the interstate scale. There is no through published 
rates via B from A to C. The carriers contend that the 
scale in the interstate tariff should apply, while we con- 
tend that the intrastate scale should prevail. 

A.—In order to. be entitled to rate published in an intra- 
state tariff it is understood shipment must originate at 
and have destination wholly within the same state, and 
that its entire travel must be within such state. “ 

It, therefore, does not seem to us that that portion of 
the car in question that was shipped from B to C would 
be entitled to intrastate rate, inasmuch as it appears to 
have originated in a state other than the one in which 
such intrastate rate is in force. 





Collection of Demurrage. 


Q.—We are located on the tracks of the Terminal Rail- 
road Association in St. Louis and for some time past 
have had an embargo against our plant on account of our 
inability to take care of the incoming shipments fast 
enough. 

About two or three weeks ago we received .a bill of 
lading for a car of material on which there was advance 
charge of $70. This we claimed to be an unjust charge 
and refused to accept this shipment when tendered to us. 
We are under the impression that the Terminal Railroad 
Association were given notice that we would not accept 
this car before it was offered to them by the connecting 
line. We still claim this charge to be unjust and we 
think the charge will be adjusted within the next two or 
three days with the road on which these charges accrued. 

We would be pleased to ask if we can be assessed 
$1 per day demurrage on this car since the time it was 
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offered until the time we received same. We are fully 
aware that if this advance charge should be proven a 
legitimate charge we would be compelled to pay it, but 
if the error is on the originating road we hardly think 
we can be compelled to pay this. 

A.—Assuming the car was held owing to dispute rela- 
tive to correctness of advance charges referred to, it 
seems to us that the right of carrier to collect demurrage 
for the period that elapsed between the time car was 
tendered and the time same was received by you depends 
largely upon whether these advance charges were prop- 
erly assessed. 

National Demurrage Rules, under rule 8, section C, pro- 
vide as follows: 


Rule 8—Claims:—No demurrage charges shall be collected 
under these rules for detention of cars through causes named 
below. Demurrage charges assessed or collected under such 
conditions shall be promptly cancelled or refunded by the car- 
riBection C—Demand of Overcharge.—When the carrier’s agent 
demands the payment of transportation charges in excess of 
tariff authority. 

Fabrication in Transit. 

Q.—We shipped 36,000 pounds of steel from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to Wichita, Kan., fabricated 15,000 pounds at Wichita 
and reshipped this amount to Arkansas City, Kan., with 
the intention of paying fabrication-in-transit charges and 
balance of carload rate from Pittsburgh to Arkansas City, 
using a minimum of 36,000 pounds, canceling inbound ton- 
nage credit slips for 36,000 pounds, but. the railroad com 
pany demanded less-carload rate from Wichita to Arkan- 
sas City for 15,000 pounds. Kindly advise if the railroad 
assessed the correct charges. 

A.—The rules governing fabrication in transit of iron 
and steel apply on carloads and the absence of specific 
provision making them applicable when only a portion of 
carload shipment is fabricated may indicate that this 
fabrication privilege was intended to apply only when 
the entire carload is fabricated. 

On the other hand, it may be the carriers did not an- 
ticipate being called upon to handle shipments for partial 
fabrication. In any event it seems that, under, existing 
tariffs, the fabrication-in-transit privilege is not applicable 
to shipments of this character. 

(See item 162-E on page 10 of supplement No. 32 to 
Southwestern Lines’ Classification Exceptions and Rules, 
circular No. 2-0.) 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Shipping Clerks’ Council No. 22, Chicago, of the Royal 
League, will celebrate its 29th anniversary, Saturday 
evening, Feb. 26, at Washington Hall. The charter mem- 
bers and old-timers will be the guests of honor. The 
officers are: F. J. Ruehlmann, archon; Jos. R. Resor, 
vice-archon; F. Swanson, orator; R. F. Guske, past archon; 
William Schenck, scribe; Charles F. Westphal, collector; 
Charles H. Wright, treasurer; W. W. Smith, prelate; 
William Lasway, guide; Sherman Hall, warder; Esau Hor-” 
lock, sentry. Trustees, C. G. Conzelmann, J. E. Ryan, 
J. E. Van Berchot. 








The fourth annual banquet of the Transportation Club of 
Louisville was held Feb. 2 at the Seelbach Hotel. Rail- 
road regulation and preparedness were the principal themes 


_of the evening, but the flourishing condition of the club, 


which has increased its membership during the year from 
240 to 407, and the proposed campaign for raising $300,000 
for an auditorium in Louisville were discussed. Judge 
Alex Blewett Lee, 


P. Humphrey was the toastmaster. 
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general solicitor of the Illinois Central Railroad Co., was 
the principal speaker. During the first part of his talk 
Mr. Lee kept the big audience in a roar of laughter by 
relating humorous stories and incidents connected with the 
legal department of his and other railroad companies. 
His subject was, “What Next in Railroad Regulation?” 
Mr. Lee said the present condition involving the regulation 
of railroads, coming as it does from the federal govern- 
ment, to states, counties, cities and commissions of various 
kinds, is so burdensome to the railroads that they can 
scarcely exist under it. He called attention to the fact 
that last year there were constructed in the United States 
about 1,000 miles of railroad, less than had been con- 
structed in any year since 1864, during the Civil War. He 
said one of the best tests of regulation was the attitude of 
the public toward the securities of the companies regu- 
lated. With respect to regulation he said he favored it, 
that it was the outgrowth of a revolution, and that revo- 
lutions never go backward. He said private ownership of 
railroads is a thing of the past, and that two conditions 
present themselves to the railroads in the future. One is 
government ownership and the other government control. 
He recommended the system of regulation which prevails 
in Canada and which has proven successful. The Rt. Rev. 
Charles E. Woodcock, Episcopal bishop of Kentucky, was 
the other speaker. His subject was, “The Man for To-day.” 
He said the man of to-day is the man who is influenced 
by his environment, who follows public opinion and the 
will of the masses, but the “man for.to-day” is the man 
who will sacrifice something for principles, who lives ahead 
of his time, a leader and a guide. The following committee 
was in charge of the affair: F. N. Hartwell, chairman 
speakers and papers; Chas. Van Overbeke, chairman enter- 
tainment; A. H. Bowman, chairman membership commit- 
tee; C. A. Pennington, chairman publicity committee; E. R. 
Oliver, chairman banquet committee; Frank G. Maus, John 
H. Barrickman, J. F. Coady, S. J. McBride, R. B. Lancaster, 
Geo. A. Perry, W. T. Vandenburgh. 





The Transportation Club of Detroit will have its annual 
banquet at the Hotel Statler, Saturday, Feb. 19, .6:30 
p.m. The speakers are: B. D. Caldwell, president, Wells- 
Fargo Express Co.; Dean S. S. Marquis, sociological de- 
partment, Ford Motor Co.; James Schermerhorn, general 
manager, Detroit Times. 





The monthly meeting of the Rockford Traffic Club was 
held Feb. 14 and the matter of securing permanent quar- 
ters was discussed. It was decided to lay the subject 
on the table for action at some future time. The con- 
stitution and by-laws were amended to take care of non- 
resident members at one-half of the regular annual dues. 
A. E. Halderman, district superintendent of the Western 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau of Milwaukee, gave a 
talk on violation of section 10 of the Act to regulate 
commerce and outlined the efforts of his bureau to bring 
about co-operation between shippers and carriers in an 
attempt to better the handling of freight traffic. Mr. 
Halderman was elected to honorary membership in the 
club. It was decided to have a banquet on the first 
Monday in March. It is the intention to have some 
speaker of note address the club on some subject relative 
to interstate commerce. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will have its ninth annual 
dinner Tuesday, Feb. 29, at 6:30 p. m., in the banquet hall 
of the Hotel La Salle. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


L. L. Hyde, whe was, January 17, promoted to be gen- 
eral freight agent of the L. E. & W. R. R. Co., with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis, was born in New York City. He 
entered railway service with the engineering department, 
field work, Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, Colorado, in 
1883. In 1884 he went with the Wabash Railroad at local 
station, East St. Louis, filling various positions until 1886, 
when he was transferred to Springfield, Ill., as chief clerk 
to superintendent, Middle Division, Wabash Railroad. In 
1887 he became ‘connected with the freight claim depart- 
ment, Missouri Pacific Railway, at St. Louis, leaving that 
road’s service as chief clerk, loss and damage department. 
In 1888 he became chief clerk, freight claim department, 
Big Four, Cincinnati, Ohio, and subsequently freight claim 
agent and assistant general freight agent, leaving the servy- 











L-b. HYDE. 


ice April 1, 1900, to enter the cotton brokerage business in 
New York, where he remained for about three and a half 
years. He was then appointed general agent, Lake Shore 
Lackawanna Line, with headquarters at Chicago. On Nov. 
1, 1905, he was assistant general freight agent, L. E. & 
W. R. R., Peoria, Ill., and Jan. 17, 1916, he received iis 
present appointment. 


Clyde Brown is continued as general solicitor, and Ora 
E. Butterfield is appointed general solicitor of the New 
York Central R. R. Co., the Michigan Central R. R. Co. 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. Co., the Toledo & Ohio 
Central R. R. Co., the Zanesville & Western Ry. Co., and 
their leased and operated lines. They will have charge 
of legal matters relating to. interstate commérce and 
traffic and of such other matters as may be referred 10 
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them by the vice-president. Both.will act as general 
solicitors, and will have headquarters at New York. 

M. J. Shader has been appointed general agent of the 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern, with office at Fort 
Dodge, Ia. 

B. F. E. Marsh is appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Topeka, Kan. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. announces that 
G. L. Tillery is appointed assistant general freight agent, 
with office at Wilmington, N. C. 

R. L. DeGroodt is appointed general agent of the Chicago 
Great Western at Mason City, Ia., succeeding F. C. Eslick, 
resigned to engage in other business. 

W. A. Shea is appointed traveling freight and passenger 
agent of the Norfolk Southern, with headquarters at Nor- 
folk, Va., vice E. C. Potter, who has leave of absence. 

G. F. Wheeler has been appointed district freight claim 
agent in Chicago for the Michigan Central Railroad, to 
succeed F. B. McIlvaine, promoted to assistant freight 
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claim agent. A. K. Masters has been made freight claim 
agent. 

C. B. Lucas, traffic manager of the Valdosta, Moultrie & 
Western, at Valdosta, Ga., has been appointed assistant 
general manager, and his former position has been abol- 
ished. : 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul announces the 
appointment of C. A. Butler as assistant general freight 
agent of the road in Chicago. Mr. Butler was formerly 
chief of the tariff bureau. 

J. B. Stewart, general freight and passenger agent of 
the New York, Ontario & Western at New York, has been 
appointed traffic manager. R. F. Waterhouse, chief of 
the tariff bureau, has been appointed general freight agent. 

J. R. Hickman is appointed supervisor of freight house 
operations, with headquarters in Chicago, for the Rock 
Island. He will establish practical methods for and super- 
vise the handling of less-than-carload freight at freight 
warehouses. : 

George Ashbridge, Jr., has been appointed freight so- 








BOX STRAPPING will do away with PILFERING and DAMAGE 


A neat appearing package, securely banded, is an indication of 
ACME BOX STRAPPING is PREPARED in NEAT 
COILS OF 300 and 3,000 Feet on Coil-Holders. 


ACME NAILLESS CORNER STRAPS 


for your customer. 





ACME STEEL GOODS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Archer Ave. and Bonfield St* 








special care 


MANY STYLES and SIZES 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES and PRICES 


CHICAGO, ILL 











We Build New Tank Cars 


Eastern Office: 
17 Battery Place 
New York 
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Peoples Gas Building 


The German American Car Co. 
General Offices, Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


Tank Cars Leased for All Commodities 


Pacific Coast Office: 
24 California Street 
San Francisco 





For Lease 


KEITH CAR COMPANY 





Rebuild Old Tank Cars 











Plants at_ 
Warren, Ohio East Chicago, Ind. 
Sand Springs, Okla. 
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AGENTS ISSUING TARIFFS 


licitor of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., with office at 
Philadelphia, vice W. D. Crouley. W. D. Crouley has been 
appointed freight solicitor, with office at New York,-.vice 
Mr. Ashbridge. 

W. T. Keating, traveling freight-agent of the Southern 
Railway at Dallas, Tex., has been appointed freight so- 
liciting agent at Memphis, vice C. A. Skillern, who has 
been transferred to Dallas as traveling freight agent to 
take Mr. Keating’s place. 

Charles D. Ellis has been appointed commercial agent 
of the Carolina,: Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, which agency has recently been 
opened. Thomas F. O’Hanlon and W. B. Owen have been 
appointed soliciting freight agents. 

D. P. Williams, assistant counsel of the Vandalia Rail- 
road at Indianapolis, has been promoted to the newly 
created position of general solicitor, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, and C. B. Heiserman has been appointed 
general counsel to succeed John G. Williams, retired. 


Andrew K. Morris, assistant coal traffic manager of the 
drie, at New York, has been appointed coal freight agent, 
and Charles H. Horrell, contracting agent of coal and 
coke traffic at Chicago, has been appointed assistant coal 
freight agent. Both have headquarters at New York. 

S. E. Dewey is appointed general eastern freight agent 
of the Grand Trunk Railway system, New York City, with 
territorial jurisdiction as at present covered by commer- 
cial agent, New York. The positions of general agent 
and commercial agent, New York City, are abolished. 

F. W. Myers, general agent of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway at Atchison, Kan., has been appointed 
acting division freight agent at Pueblo, Colo., succeeding 
W. O. Skinner, who has indefinite leave of absence. Mr. 
Myers is succeeded at Atchison by E. C. Kitching, travel- 
ing freight agent at Topeka, Kan. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. an- 


nounces that, owing to the growth of traffic in the South- 


east, it has been found necessary to arrange separate 
organizations for the freight and passenger departments 
at Atlanta, Ga. Therefore, the following appointments 
are made: Paul E. Rogers, general agent, freight de- 
partment, Atlanta, Ga.; R. M. Pierpont, traveling freight 
agent, Atlanta, Ga. These freight representatives will 
solicit for the Santa Fe lines in Alabama (except on and 
west of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad), Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, on and north of the Alabama & Vicksburg 
Railway, to Jackson, Miss., and east of, but not includ- 
ing, the line of the Illinois Central, Jackson to the Ten- 
nessee state line, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee. 


Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Southern Rail- 


way, has, at his request, been relieved of certain duties 
of his office for that company, in order that he may ac- 
cept the position of counsel of the railway executives’ 
advisory committee. The organization of the law depart- 
ment is accordingly readjusted and the duties of general 
counsel are distributed as follows: Francis Lynde Stet- 
son, general counsel, New York, with general advisory 
and active duties as assigned by the board of directors 
or the president; Alfred P. Thom, general counsel, Wash- 
ington, with general advisory and active duties, as as- 
signed by the president; Alex P. Humphrey, general coun- 
sel, Louisville, Ky., in charge of the law department of 
the western district; L. E. Jeffreys, general counsel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in charge of the law department of the 
northern, eastern, middle and southern districts. 
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The following list of names and addresses of agents 
issuing freight tariffs has been compiled from the records 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and will be pub- 
lished from time to time with such corrections as may 
be necessary. We ask subscribers to notify us of any 
errors in this list or any changes that may occur of 
which they have knowledge. There are perhaps fifty 
more such agents on the Commission’s records, but their 
names are on tariffs ten or more years old, and they have 
filed no tariffs in recent years. 

Allen, S. A., Cent. States Desp.-Continental Line, Cincin- 

Rati, O. 

Allen, W. P., Pacific N. W. Demurrage Bu., Seattle, Wash. 
Anderson, Frank, Memphis Tariff Committee, Memphis, 

Tenn. 

Arnold, H. E., Rutland-Mich. Central Line, Lowell, Mass. 
Barr, F. J., Indianapolis Frt. Committee, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Beck, T. Clem, Lake Shore-L. V. Route, etr., New York, 

M,. %. 

Behrman, M., New Orleans Public Belt R. R. Co., New 

Orleans, La. 

Bell, C. E., Virginia Classification, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bode, C. E., Ill. Cent. Traction Co., Springfield, O. 
Boyd, E. B., Western Trunk Line Committee, Chicago, IIl. 
Boyd, E. B., Illinois Frt. Com.,; Chicago, Ill. 

Boyd, E. B., Gulf Foreign Fit. Com., Chicago, Il. 
Braun, A. C., Switching Trf. at Dayton, O., Dayton, O. 
Briggs, Lafayette, Traders Desp. F. F. Line, F. H. Stocker, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Broaddus, Andrew, Cumberland Gap Despatch, Louisville, 

Ky. 

Bullen, C. W., S. E. Miss. Valley Trf., New York, N. Y. 
Cameron, Wm., St. Louis-Cincinnati-Louisville Frt. Com., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Cameron, Wm., St. Louis Eastbound Frt. Com., St. Louis, 

Mo. 

Campbell, R. A., Asheville Line Route, St. Louis, Mo. 
Childers, C. E. E., Pittsburgh Frt. Committee, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Christian, J. R., Mallory & Sou. Pac. Co.’s Atlantic: S. S.« 

Line, Houston, Tex. 

Collyer, R. N., Official Classification Com., New York, N. Y. 
Conard, G. P., Ry. Equipment & Register, New York, N. Y. 
Cottrell, J. J., Va. Lines Trf. Bureau, Richmond, Va. 

Countiss, R. H., Transcontinentl Frt. Bureau, Chicago, II. 
Crawford, John H., Lake Shore-Lackawanna F. F. Lines, 

New York, N. Y. 

Crawford, John H., Mich. Cent.-Lackawanna F. F. Line, 

New York, N. Y. 

Crawford, John H., Wabash-Lackawanna F. F. Line, New 

York, N. Y. 

Crow, W. R., Erie Despatch, Chicago, Ill. 

Davis, F. V., Ohio coal roads, Columbus, O. 

Denyven, J. M., Mobile Import Tariff, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dudley, Geo., agent for individual lines, Boston, Mass. 

Duke, Nat, Lake Shore-Lackawanna Line, New York, N. Y. 

Duval, J. E., Canadian Car Service Bureau, Montreal, Que. 

Emerson, W. P., New Orleans Tariff Com., New Orleans, 
La. 

Fonda, A. C., Texas Tariff Bureau, Austin, Tex. 

Fulton, C. E., Chicago & Ohio River Com., Chicago, Ill. 

Fyfe, R. C.,. Western Classification Com., Chicago, III. 

Gilbert, A. P., Richmond, Va., Switching Directory, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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Gomph, F. W., Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Graham, H. J., Lackawanna Line, Chicago, III. 

Griffin, C. H., Colo.-Utah Frt. Bureau, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Grifin, C. H., Intermountain Demurrage Bureau, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Griffin, C. H., Local Utah Frt. Bureau, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Guthrie, C. B., Official Frt. Trf. Directory, Washington, 
D.-€. 

Hall, A. D., Southern Freight Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hardin, F. M., S. E. Demurrage Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hinton, E. H., Southeastern Freight Assn., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hoskins, N. S., New Orleans Car Service Rules, New 
Orleans, La. 

Howe, Carl, New York Central F. F. Lines, Chieago, Ill. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 








Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, by married man, 
30 years of age. Competent in traffic affairs, wide ex- 
perience, large acquaintance among railroad traffic 
officials. Capable in operating capacity, proficient in han- 
dling claims to quick settlement. Can organize a de 
partment that will save you money. Now employed by 
large steam road organization. Will locate anywhere; 
familiar all territories. P. K. 64, The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 





Situation wanted by a thoroughly experienced TRAFFIC 
MAN. Two years as bill clerk, five years as rate clerk 
in general office of railroad handling claims, one and onc- 
half years as manager of traffic bureau. If a good chance 
for advancement, would be willing to start on moderate 
salary. A. M. 4, care of The Traffic World. 








WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ii. 





















Do Business by Mail 


Start with accurate lists of names we | aren solidly. 
Choose from the following or any ethers desired. 





Apron Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. — 

Shoe Retailers Doctors 

Tin Can Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. Fel Hook Mfrs. 







Railroad ep aa F sem Duster Mfrs. 
Auto Owners Contractors 


Ross-Gould 


Maitling 


Lasts St.Louis 
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229 Dearborn Station 





WE ARE ABSOLUTELY 
NEUTRAL 


as to where you locate in the 
Chicago District provided you 
locate on The Belt Railway of 
Chicago—and it will be to your 
interest to give some thought to 
our position. 


The Belt Railway of Chicago is 
engaged solely in transportation, 
neither directly nor indirectly in 
the sale of real estate nor in the. 
development of any particular 
locality or wtiesine along its 
line. 


Our only interest in the matter 
of the selection of your site is 
that it may most fully meet your 
particular needs. 


We believe The Belt Railway of 
Chicago today offers industrial 
advantages difficult to find else- 
where and would appreciate an 
opportunity of conferring with 
you on the subject if you are at 
all interested. 


The Belt Railway Company of Chicago 


FRANK A. SPINK, Traffic Manager 





Chicago, Ill. 


Telephone Harrison 3690 
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unter, J. A. Zanesville Switching Tariff, Zanesville, O. 
Leland, F. A., Southwestern Tariff Committee, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Lewis, Thornton, Kanawha Despatch, Cincinnati, O. 
Loomis, J. C., Louisville Car Service Assn., Louisville, Ky. 
Loomis, J. C., Chi.-Ind. & Louisville Demurrage and Stor- 
age Rules, Louisville, Ky. 
Lowry, L. A., Chicago Switching Committee, Chicago, Jll. 
McCain, C:>-C., Trunk Line Association, New York, N. Y. 
Merki, George, Joint Rate Inspection Bureau, Chicago, IIl. 
Morris, Eugene, Central Freight Association, Chicago, IU. 
Morris, Ira W., Columbus Switching Tariff, Columbus, O. 
Mote, E. E., Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau, San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. 
Neereamer, A. L., Central Electric Traffic Assn., Indi- 


anapolis, Ind. 

Pierce, C. J., National Desp.Great Eastern Line, Boston, 
Mass. 

Pierce, R. S., Cincinnati Switching Com., Cincinnati, O. 

Pontius, F. A., Chicago Demurrage Bureau, Chicago, IIl. 

Powe, W. R., Southern Classification, Atlanta, Ga. 

Raine, Geo. R., Southern Car Service Assn., New Orleans, 
La. 

Rains, G. S., agent, Norfolk, Va.’ 

Ransom, G. C., Canadian Classification, Montreal, Que. 

Renneker, W. E., Florida Orange-Pineapple Tariff. 

Robinson, L. R., Canadian Pacific Despatch Eastbound 
Guidebook. 

Rotchford, M. W., Ill. & Ia. Car Service Bureau, Peoria, Ill. 

Sedgeman, W. J., Seaboard-Colo-Utah Com., New York, 
nm. &. 

Sedgeman, W. J., Seaboard Texas Com., New York, N. Y. 

Shallenberger, F. E., Star Union Line, Pitstburgh, Pa. 

Souders, L. M., Empire Line, Chicago, Ill. 

Stewart, J. B., Ontario Central Desp. F. F. Lines, New 
York, N. Y. 

Story, S. A., Diamond Desp. & L. V. Transp. Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Talbot, J. S., Assn. of Lake Lines, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vaughan, R. H., Blue Ridge Despatch, Cincinnati, O. 

Washburn, M. P., S.. E. Mississippi V. Frt. Assn., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Whiton, H. J., Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Line, 
Boston, Mass. 


TAP-LINE INQUIRY ORDERED. 

The Commission, in Docket No. 8629, has ordered an 
inquiry, under the authority of the Tap-Line case, into 
the through route and joint rate arrangement entered into 
between the Norfolk & Western on the one hand the 
the Marion & Rye Valley and the Virginia Southern on 
the other. They are supposed to be tap lines or industrial 
roads, and the Commission desires to test the question 
as to whether the divisions allowed by the trunk line 
come within the principle of the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Tap-Line case, that the Commission has authority 
to inquire into such matters to prevent divisions so large 
that they might. well be called rebates. 


REPORT ON DERAILMENT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Cotorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


H. W. Belnap, chief of the division of safety, has made 
a report to the Commission showing that the derailment 
of a B. & O. train at Eighty-four, Pa., April 30, 1915, causing 
the death and injury of four employes, was due to the 
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failure of the web of one of the rails in the track at thai 
point. The report is.a technical discussion of the causes 
of rail failure in which there is no clear indication as to 
why the rail failed. The material part of the summary is 
as follows: 

The fracture of the web probably owed its origin to a surface 
seam which under traffic conditions gradually extended in both 
depth and length until the fracture of the web was 3 feet long. 
In this weakened condition of the rail the weight of a locomo- 
tive was sufficient to complete the fracture and make an open- 
ing in the track. 

Other rails were found on the webs of which were surface in- 
dications which would, it was thought, lead to such fractures as 
witnessed in the failed rail. A partially fractured web was re- 
vealed in one of these rails. In another rail, which showed less 
pronounced surface seams, the cause was shown to be laps in 
the metal, and these in turn were attributed to mill conditions 
—to some of the passes of the rail in the rolls. 

A common cause for these surface indications and the incip- 
ient stages of the fracture of the rail which failed is probably 
found in these laps. They admit of detection by inspection, 
and danger is incurred by accepting rails with such laps on 
their surfaces. 

Many of the laps examined had not extended beyond their 
original limits. Their, depth of penetration, after having been 
in the track, does not admit of determination without destroy- 
ing the rail until the crack becomes visible on both sides of the 
web. In some cases there were laps on both sides, and when 
opposite each other inspection in the track would not indicate 
whether they were united or not. A state of uncertainty exists 
where such surface indications are present. 

Definite results were arrived at which established the cause 
of the failure of the rail as above described, but attendant cir- 
cumstances led to an inquiry into the state of initial strains 
in which rails are found, the presence of which has been 
referred to in other reports. All rails are affected by these 
strains and to such a degree that they require consideration. 

The three principal components that go to make up the total 
strains and stresses which affect rails in service are enumerated 
by the engineer physicist as follows: 

(1) Cooling strains of fabrication. 

(2) Cold-rolling strains from wheel loads. 

(3) Direct stresses in the track. 

There are times when all of these components act in the 
same direction and the total stress on the rail becomes the sum 
of the three. This greatly increases the stress over that which 
alone is due to the direct load on the rail. > 

The magnitude of the initial strains alone are shown to attain 
limits which approach the maximum allowable stresses in cer- 
tain other engineéring structures. In this matter, to which so 
little attention has been given in connection with steel rails, it 
has been desirable to present abundant data to illustrate the 
extent of these strains. 

Information upon the direct stresses, those due to the pres- 
ence of the train on the rail, is very limited, while the initial 
strains of fabrication and those introduced by the cold rolling 
of the wheels are factors which have been practically over- 
looked. They constitute important factors, and no inquiry into 
the stresses which affect rails can be regarded as complete 

which does not take them into account. 


HANDLING LOCAL PASSENGER . 
TRAFFIC — 





(Continued from page 382) 
where, and it is high time that this and other 
railroads should seek it. 


“It is mot altogether creditable to the enter- 


prise of the carriers that experience is so limited. 
The stretches of road we have been considering 
to experimentation of this 


are not unfavorable 
character. It is possible that the Lehigh Valley 


Railroad Company might not only meet the con-’ 
venience of the complainants in this case, but aid 
materially in affording a solution of the local 
passenger -problem if it should by actual experi 
ment determine whether or not the solution lies 
in the direction indicated.” 





REHEARING DENIED. 

The Commission, February 16, denied the rehearing i? 
Western Rate Advance No. 2, I. and S. 606, asked for by 
the National Implement and Vehicle Association. The 
action was purely formal, no answer being made to the 
representations of the association that grave errors hai 
been made. 
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~ | APTTTe cere eeeeeeecee eee Anca eens eAt 


F’ you want absolutely de- 


penal advance information 
concerning proposed changes, not only in 
your freight rates, but also those of your com- 
petitors in other cities, there is just one way to 


get it and that is by regularly watching for 
7t an The Traffic Bulletin. 


Our tariff abstracters gather this data 
derectly From the ile rooms of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission every working day in the year and we are thus able to pass it on to our panne from 


“two to four weeks before the changes become effective. 


Not only do we give this information to 


our readers 52 weeks in the year, but we also advise them in 
the same authentic way about the Commission’s tariff rejections and suspensions as well as 
its fourth section orders. 


If you are keeping a tariff file you must 


keep wt up-to-date or it ts worthless. It will be easily kept 
up-to-date wf you use The Traffic Bulletin, and it will be a practical impossibility if 
you do not. 


Samples and full indian will be sent 
Free upon request. 


OI MAA MOACENNTREA EATEN 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


Publishers The Traffic World 





418 South Market Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers, 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custem House Brokers, Ete. 
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BANGOR, ME. 
HENRY McLAUGHLIN & CO. 


GENERAL STORAGE 
Forwarding and Distributing 
Rall and Water Connection 


Carter Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


FORWARDERS TO PACIFIC COAST POINTS A 
SPECIALTY. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CAR LOAD LOTS. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE—LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 


LINCOLN - - - - NEBRASKA. 








Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


616 to 522 San Francieco St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 





EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 
reads. The onl twe fireproof warehouses on the river 
frent. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trueks fer delivery. Write for further particulars. 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse va New York Central Tracks 





PORTLAND, OREGON 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


474 Glisan St. Established In 1868 
GENERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS 
Special attention given to merchandise stock stor- 
age accounts, carloads for distribution, less car- 
loads for city delivery, reshipment and reforward- 
ing by express or parce] post. Own and operate 

two class A warehouses on terminal tracks. 
No Switching Charges on Carload Shipments 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
STORAGE—FOR WARDERS— DISTRIBUTORS 
qe “i Sictaies Gk Shania ite Ok a at 
switching eharges on car in or out. 
The Toledo Warehouse Coa” % 
1808-19 Lea Grange 8t. 
Members American and Interstate Warebousemen’s Associations 


f 





Albany Terminal Warehouse Company 
10 TIVOLI ST., ALBANY N. Y. 
STORAGE FORWARDERS 
BUILDINGS, WITH SIDE TRACK, SUITABLE FOR 
BRANCHES, TO LET. 








ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“peaY pareess” 
ST. JOSEPH . Mo. 


MBERCHANDISD STORAGE WARBHOUGE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 





CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5851.61 WEST 65TH STREET 
Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE TWENTY CENTS. 








Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 





MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. 


107 REED STREET : 
FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVIN 
; AGENTS . 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS . 
The Best Equipped Transfer Company in the City 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND- 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 

est Insurance Rate in City. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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Dwectory of Transter Agents, Freight Forwarders Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc 
EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 
MARINE INSURANCE 


LEAVE IT ALL TO US < War RISK 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


COLLECTIONS 





Completely Covering Shipments by 
RAIL and OCEAN 
to All Parts of the World. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURG ST.LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Foreign Ageneies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Eurepoe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, Chins, Japan, South America, Philippine Islands, etc. 


Security Wareheuse Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 


Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 
Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 
WAREHOUSES 


Grand and Harrison Streets 
Francis and Hayden Streets 











D. A. MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
FF nou 2120 Central Street 
TRANSFER, ERCHANDISE STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTIO N AND CITY DELIVERIES. 
Direct Connections With All Rallroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 





Springfield, Mass. 


Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Office: 315 Bridge St. 


TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING. 
GENERAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC. 





Established -1890. From long and practical experience 
we know your needs. Write for information. 


Witkin Trucking Company 


Main Office, 30 BURLING SLIP, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“HE SERVES BEST WHO SERVES WELL” 





Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 





CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


536 The Rookery Building 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
PENNSYLVANIA SIDING LOWEST INSURANCE 
Write us about storage or distributing 
HAUGH & KEENAN STORAGE & TRANSFER CoO. 





Central Warehouse Co. 


Storage—forwarding 


Trackage Coanection with all railroads entering the 
Twin Cities. 


Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 
Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 
SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
C. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Very low insurance. 





Trackage, Capacity 18 cars a day. 





Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


-806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF A pal ices SPACE 
INSURANCE RATH 20 C 
TRACKAGE SPACE, 10 CARS. GENERAL TEAMING 
AND AUTO SERVICE. 





Savannah'Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
GENERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES— 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 


Members American Chain of Warehouses 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc- 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping ‘agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 








For Commerce Attorneys and Traffic Men 
Notes To 


Interstate Commerce Commission Reports 


By KARL K. GARTNER 


Washington, D. C. 


GARTNER’S NOTES TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE REPORTS 
is a system whereby the working value of the Decisions 
is increased an hundredfold. 


GARTNER’S NOTES is no mere citation scheme, but full and complete Notes, show- 
ing the exact point on which the Case has been used. You can tell at a glance the 


value of a case to you. 
Mr. Gartner is an Attorney for the Jnterstat@#/ Commerce Commission, engaged in 


practice for the Commission every day™dnd is well qualified to do this work, and in 
his “NOTES” you get the value of his experience as a specialist in Commerce law. 


If. you would know whether the case on which you are relying before the Commission 
4s still an authority, you need GARTNER’S NOTES, which will answer the question 
for you. Merely turn to the case in its alphabetical order and you have the com- 


plete judicial history before you. 


Hundreds of men (your adversary, perhaps) are using GARTNER’S NOTES and find- 
ing it invaluable. You cannot afford to be without this Service. 


The first two volumes of GARTNER’S NOTES cover volumes 1 to 30 inclusive, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Reports, and sell for $15.00 delivered. 


The Work is kept to date by semi-annual Supplements and this Service is $10.00 per 
year, which includes delivery to the purchasers of all future bound volumes of the 
NOTES without further cost. We furnish binder to hold the semi-annual Supplements. 


GARTNER’S NOTES is the most valuable work ever published on the important sub- 
ject of Interstate Commerce. 


Order this Service to-day and be prepared for any emergency that may arise. The 
very case or point upon which you are relying now may have been modified or re- 


versed. 
Sign order form and send at once to the publishers: 


THE BALDWIN LAW BOOK Co. 


Incorporated 


523 Court Place, Louisville, Ky. 





ORDER FORM 


The Baldwin Law Book Co., 
523.Court Place, Louisville, Ky. 


Send Gartner’s Notes to Interstate Commerce Reports, two volumes, buckram binding, at $15.00. Enter sub- 
scription for Semi-Annual Supplements to same at $10.00 per year. 

It is agreed that all future bound volumes are to be delivered without further cost so long as this subscrip- 
tion is kept up, 

You are to furnish a binder to hold the Supplements. 


Cee BO Dra Wk 6s Stews Reid cle e cic ce tn’ enclosed. 








